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THE  bus  was  jammed,  there  was  no  other  seat.  The  window  was  wide  open, 
and  the  wind  was  cold. 

"Mind  very  much  if  I  ask  you  to  lower  it  a  bit?" 

The  middle-aged  gentleman  in  the  sleek  ranger  outfit,  sombrero  tipped 
jauntly  atop  his  silvering  hair,  turned  to  put  the  window  down,  and  then  to 
me,  with  a  shy  but  kindly  smile. 

"That  suit  you?"  he  asked  quietly. 

I  nodded.  "Guess  I'm  just  not  rugged,"  I  apologized. 

Again  that  smile.  "The  air  stifles  me  down  in  this  part  of  the  country,"  he 
said.  "I  find  breathing  an  effort  after  the  land  I  hail  from." 

"The  land  you  hail  from?" 

"To  be  strictly  honest,"  answered  the  gentleman,  "I  hail  originally  from 
Texas,  but  that  was  37  long  years  ago.  This  close  to  sea  level,  with  this  high 
a  humidity,  well — it  just  isn't  any  longer  for  me." 

A  bit  of  prodding  and  the  modest  fellow  started  to  explain.  I  sat  back,  eyes 
half  closed,  and  saw  the  snow-crowned,  great  northwest,  its  beckoning  purple 
shadows,  its  clean  and  icy  air,  its  glorious  freedom  of  motion,  freedom  for 
communion  with  the  Infinite.  It  all  came  back  to  me. 

The  voice  sang  on. 

His  name  was  Smith.  For  many  years  he  had  been  a  forest  ranger,  living 
quite  alone  and  high  above  the  world.  Oh,  occasionally  he  rode  into  Douglas, 
Arizona,  where,  incidentally,  he  is  a  long-time  member  of  the  American 
Legion.  But  he  can't  get  back  fast  enough  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains  he  loves. 

"Tell  me — living  alone  as  you  do,  in  so  isolated  a  situation,  don't  you  ever 
get  a  bit  panicky  for  fear  you'll  get  sick,  or — or  die?" 

"Would  God  be  any  closer  with  friends  and  relatives  about?"  His  voice  was 
very  calm  and  grave. 

"Do  you,"  I  asked,  "do  you  find  it  easier  to  believe  in  God,  living  as  you 
do,  high  above  the  world  in  a  tiny  glass  house?" 

"To  'believe  in  God'?"  A  faintly  compassionate  smile  lighted  his  eyes. 
"I'm  far  too  busy  watching  for  forest  fires,  stranded  skiers,  people  and  animals 
in  trouble,  to  study  about  the  matter.  I  just  know  He's  close  as  breathing,  and 
I  let  it  go  at  that." 

He  turned  to  look  squarely  down  at  me  (and  I  do  mean  down). 

"City  folk  are  funny,"  he  mused  wonderingly.  "Funny,  and — sort  of  lost." 

Houston  came  roaring  up  at  us.  He  waved  and  was  gone. 
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f        ON   CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THIS   ISSUE' 


Foster  Davidoff  (They  Lived  As  One, 
page  3)  served  with  the  Frying  Tigers 
in  China  during  the  war,  was  awarded 
the  Breast  Order  Yun  Hui  by  the 
Chinese  Government,  and  in  1947  ac- 
cepted a  commission  in  the  Regular 
Army. 

Captain  Davidoff  is  a  native  of  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  is  thirty  years  old  and  very 
strongly  opinionated  about  the  subject 
his  article  covers. 

He  wrote  extensively  on  military  sub- 
jects during  the  war  for  most  service 
magazines  and  many  eastern  newspapers. 
At  present  he  is  working  on  a  war  novel 
which  he  anticipates  will  be  ready  for 
publication  by  this  time  in  1949. 


Josh  M.  Drake,  Jr.  (Excitement,  Ad- 
venture and  Stuff  Like  That,  page  6) 
was  hit  in  22  places  by  a  Jap  shell  while 
serving  with  the  25th  Division  in  the 
Philippines.  He  lost  his  left  arm  and 
two  fingers  from  his  right  hand,  but  he 
considers  himself  lucky  just  to  be  alive. 

Although  he  was  once  told  by  an  Eng- 
lish teacher  that  he  was  wasting  his  time 
trying  to  write,  he  began  doing  just  this 
while  recuperating  in  Army  hospitals. 
He  and  his  wife  saved  the  money  earned 
from  his  writing  for  six  months  and  then 
took  a  two  weeks  vacation  at  Colorado 
Springs.  Some  of  this  "writing  money" 
is  also  being  saved  to  send  their  daughter 
to  college  14  or  15  years  from  now. 


C.  J.  Papara  (The  Marines  Still  Mop 
Up,  page  9)  comes  from  Racine,  Wis- 
consin, is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
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of  Wisconsin  and  is  presently  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Rhinelander 
(Wise.)  Daily  News. 

Here  is  another  contributor  who  is  a 
veteran.  Mr.  Papara  saw  42  months' 
service  with  the  Army,  25  of  which 
were  spent  in  the  Solomon  Islands. 

Peter  Wallace  (Ikey  The  Gun,  page 
15)  has  just  entered  the  field  of  fiction 
writing.  Most  of  his  writing  up  to  now 
has  been  in  the  trade  journal  field  with 
air  subjects  as  his  specialty.  For  a  while 
he  prepared  for  the  Army  Air  Forces 
histories  of  its  various  units. 

Mr.  Wallace  spent  almost  five  years 
in  the  Army,  most  of  it  overseas  in  Eng- 
land, Africa,  Italy,  France  and  Germany. 


Carey  Derby  (A  Garden  Rare,  page 
21)  thinks  the  manner  in  which  we 
cultivate  our  "mental  gardens"  is  always 
revealed  in  the  outer  world.  Hence  the 
inspiration  for  this  story. 

Her  yen  for  writing  was  born  while 
preparing  narrative  reports  on  the  secret 
investigations  of  the  Postal  Inspection 
Service  of  a  mid-west  city.  The  very 
first  article  which  she  wrote  for  publi- 
cation was  accepted  pronto  so  now  every 
spare  moment  is  spent  in  this  work. 


Lulu  Bradley  Cram  (Astrology  Is  a 
Fascinating  Hobby,  page  24)  is  one  of 
the  best  known  scientific  astrologers  in 
the  country.  She  has  done  broadcasting 
and  teaching  and  numbers  her  clients 
from  all  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada  with  a  few  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

For  the  most  part  her  articles  are 
light,  humorous  and  written  from  the 
angle  of  character  analysis  (such  as  this 
one  she  has  done  especially  for  Link 
readers).  Occasionally,  however,  she 
does  write  on  profound  subjects. 


IT'S  strange  the  things  a  letter  can 
bring  to  mind.  Just  a  simple  letter, 
asking  for  a  bit  of  advice : 

"We  are  but  one  family  in  thou- 
sands undergoing  this  tortuous  indeci- 
sion. They  will  bring  him  home  now,  if 
we  wish.  But  do  we  have  the  right? 
If  only  there  were  some  way  of  knowing 
what    his    surroundings    are    really    like. 


Is  he  alone?  Or  does  he  have  compan- 
ionship and  peace?  Do  the  natives  of 
the  land  accept  him,  and  respect  his 
resting  place? 

"He  spoke  of  you  often  as  a  close 
friend.  You  knew  him  well.  What  would 
our  Jim  have  wanted  .  .  .  ?" 

Does  one  begin  his  letter  in  re- 
ply by  saying,  "Dear  Sir,"  or  "Dear 
Friend"?  Perhaps  it  is  for  me  to  take 
the  initiative.  Yet,  merely  because  I  am 
one  of  the  lucky  ones,  am  I  privileged 
to  say? 

Now  that  the  curtain  of  security  is 
lifted  it  is  best  that  I  write  ten  let- 
ters, one  for  each  of  my  friends.  In  that 
way  the  marvelous  unity  that  was  the 
crew  of  the  Strongheart  remains  un- 
broken. 


Did  your  son  write  you  often  of 
China?  Of  the  hills  surrounding  the 
runway?  Upon  them  like  sentinels 
guarding  stood  glorious  pine  trees.  It 
was  much  like  being  at  home ;  like 
springtime  in  Maine  or  New  Hamp- 
shire.   The    air    held    the    fragrance    of 
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green  long  after  the  dark  veil  of  night 
had  covered  the  warm-colored  canvas. 

Did  your  boy  write  you  often  of 
flying?  Your  boy  was  the  heart  of  the 
crew ;  the  spirit,  the  life,  and  the  youth. 

Eager  crew. 

Unparalleled  crew. 

.  .  .  crew  of  super-birdmen,  going  to 
win  the  war.  Ten  excited  fly-boys  in  a 
strong-zvinged  bird.  Ten  determined 
youngsters,  scared  to  death  .  .  . 

There  was  an  intangible  quality  of 
beauty  in  the  unity  of  bomber  crews. 
The  closeness  of  ten  ordinary  Ameri- 
can boys  made  a  single  great  democratic 
force.  Each  brought  out  the  best  in  the 
others.  Together,  success  was  a  byword. 

Great  were  the  moments  of  happi- 
ness when  they  flew  home  in  the  eve- 
ning. Back  over  the  fabulous  Hump ; 
Hump  made  routine  by  young  flyers 
striving  to  fulfill  a  mission.  Over  the 
lush  vegetation  they  soared,  over  the 
mountains  of  Burma.  Away  from  the 
swift  darting  Zeros  and  clouds  filled 
with  rocks,  that  acted  as  a  grim  com- 
bination to  awe  and  destroy  tired 
fledglings.  Returned  from  Hong  Kong 
and  Canton.  Skimmed  home  past  the 
jewel  of  Macao,  the  checkmark;  the 
neutral  brightspot  on  a  war-darkened 
ocean.  Gone  were  the  searchlights  of 
Bangkok,  seeking  your  plane ;  picking 
it  out  of  the  sky,  pointing  a  finger  of 
doom,  calling  your  number. 

The  blessed  glow  of  lights  outlining 
the  runway  made  of  the  black  velvet 
night  a  warm  and  peaceful  companion. 
Bodies  were  weary,  aching  for  rest  and 
the  balm  that  is  safety.  Steeped  in  the 
glories  of  combat,  they  slept ;  far  from 
the  scene  of  their  triumph,  each  in 
the  bed  that  was  his,  in  the  hostel  close 
to  the  lake ;  children  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  they  had  accomplished 
their  mission,  one  more  on  the  road 
that  led  home. 


There  was  misery  too  on  the  runway, 
the  cursed  monster  of  stone — that 
shrank  as  a  laboring  bird,  pregnant  with 
bombs  and  with  fuel,  cried  for  five 
more  feet  of  safety. 

.  .  .  lengthen  the  runway,  extend  it! 
Stretch  it  by  will  and  by  labour!  Soften 
the  ruts  on  its  ends!  Pull  on  the  stick, 
ten  hearts  tugging  as  one.  Ease  your 
bird  gently  into  the  air.  Pray  that  she 
makes  it.  Eager  young  lives  in  her  body, 
sweating  the  dubious  take-off  .  .  . 

By  now  most  of  their  missions  were 
over.  In  a  year  of  great  courage  re- 
markable feats  were  accomplished. 
Bombed  were  the  docks  on  the  Wham- 
poa,  destroyed  the  huge  plant  at  Vihn, 
blasted  the  bridges  in  Burma,  demolished 
the  shipping  at  Saigon.  Ground  troops 
were  strengthened;  supplies  were  flown 
over  the  Hump.  Never  a  fear,  never 
a  spoken  complaint — and  they  established 
a  legend.  Their  ship  was  the  Strong- 
heart,  the  greatheart;  the  winner  of 
medals  and  ribbons.  A  little  more  power, 
a  prayer ;  and  into  the  air  again.  The 
vision  of  home ;  the  time  when  the  plane 
comes  to  rest  and  ten  men  are  no  longer 
as  one. 

Why  should  this  night  have  been  dif- 
ferent? What  was  the  nebulous  factor 
that  held  the  plane  close  to  the  ground? 
This  had  been  their  base  of  operations 
since  landing  in  China,  The  runway  was 
the  same ;  it  had  been  their  springboard 
into  the  air  many  times  before.  The 
load  was  no  heavier. 

How  did  it  happen? 

Why  did  it  happen? 

How  can  I  say? 

A  hill  that  was  part  of  the  landscape 
loomed  suddenly  large  as  a  menace.  The 
great  weight  shuddered  in  a  last  des- 
perate effort  to  clear  the  top. 

At  least  the  crash  was  merciful.  It 
gave  no  moment  for  pain ;  no  time  for 
regret  in  going. 

Bombs  began  roaring,  and  earth  mixed 
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with  smoke  went  upward  and  outward, 
polluting  the  air,  the  clean  springtime 
air,  compressed  by  concussion. 

The  lake  felt  the  fury.  It  rippled  and 
flashed  orange-red  in  reflection.  Junks 
riding  at  anchor  turned  towards  the  fire. 
Then  over  the  landscape  a  deep  stillness 
crept,  enhanced  by  the  soft,  fluid  night. 

We  waited  for  morning  to  begin  our 
unpleasant  task.  Silver  plumage  of  the 
mechanical  giant  lay  twisted  and  torn, 
scattered  over  a  half  mile  and  beyond. 
And  with  it  the  lifeless  crew. 
.  .  .  into  mattress  covers  put  an  as- 
sortment of  charred  pieces.  Perhaps  a 
leg,  an  arm,  part  of  a  body.  In  this  way 
each  collection  will  go  to  its  grave  with 
a  name.  At  least  none  will  remain  un- 
recognised. They  lived  as  one;  as  one 
they  go  away  .  .  . 

Upon  a  hill  that  terraced  high  above 
Kunming,  and  overlooked  the  airdrome 
— atop  this  hill  we  made  their  home. 
The  smooth  wooden  crosses,  milky  in 
whiteness,  looked  towards  the  airdrome 
too,  and  towards  the  finger  of  liquid 
blue  that  is  the  lake.  Each  resting  place 
was  small,  it  is  true ;  but  strong  and  de- 
fiant. 

Young  women  and  old  came  from  far 
and  near,  by  cart,  by  rickshaw,  on  foot 
— bound   feet    that   were   not   meant   to 


trudge  the  rocky  road — to  deposit 
meekly  by  the  graves  pure  water  lilies 
and  fragrant  peonies. 

They  said,  "You  have  given  of  your- 
self to   China.   We  can  never   forget." 

Roses,  camellias,  orange  blossoms, 
jasmine  lightly  perfumed  the  air. 

The  bugler  raised  a  golden  horn. 

Gloriously  the  mellow  sounds  arose, 
welling  up  and  circling  the  white  crosses 
with  a  protecting  veil  of  beauty ;  tri 
umphant  sounds  that  cascaded  between 
the  rolling  hills  of  living  green.  In- 
spiring sounds,  they  passed  over  the 
lake  and  picked  up  some  of  its  sweet- 
ness. They  dipped  into  a  rice  paddy,  and 
the  farmer  ceased  work  to  bow  his  head 
in  great  humility.  They  swept  up  thtf 
terraced  hillside,  past  the  stately  forests, 
beyond  the  eucalyptus  and  the  willows. 

And  then,  as  eight  mighty  bombers 
roared  low  in  a  tightening  circle  of 
tribute,  the  notes  surged  onward  and 
upward  in  a  last  tremendous  crescendo, 
to  proclaim : 

"They  lived  as  one;  as  one  they  go 
away." 


And  I  remember  them  as  one ;  and  as 
one  I   write  ten  letters. 


A  Thousand  Horses 

A  thousand  horses  in  his  lap, 

A    feather    in    his    tail, 

Above     the     clouds,     up     close     to 

There    earth    rules    don't    prevail. 


Cod, 


The  pilot  bold  who  flew  a  plane 
From      Burma      into     China, 
O'er    jungles,    atolls,     frozen    wastes, 
Then    home    to    North    Carolina, 
Won't    care    to    settle    on    a    farm, 
Raise   "hawgs,"    cut   pine,    grow   cotton. 
The  thousand  horses  in  his  lap 
Will  never  be  forgotten! 

— Crace    Lyon    Benjamin 
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LIFE  was  pretty  wonderful  with  the 
little  wife  and  me  for  about  a  year  after 
I  was  discharged,  until  she  got  a  yen 
for  the  wide  open  spaces.  One  night 
when  I  was  comfortably  sprawled  out  in 
my  easy  chair  reading  a  real  he-man 
adventure  story  she  remarked,  "I  am  so 
bored  I  could  scream." 

That  came  as  a  surprise  to  me,  who 
had  wallowed  in  foxholes  for  months 
just  dreaming  of  an  easy  chair  and  fire- 
side such  as  I  was  enjoying  at  the 
moment.  "Bored  about  what,  honey?"  I 
asked. 

"This,"  she  said,  wrinkling  her  pretty 
nose  and  pointing  at  the  fireside.  "All 
you  want  to  do  is  sit  and  read,  listen  to 
the  radio  or  go  to  a  movie.  Look  at 
Sally  and  Jake;  life  is  never  dull  for 
them.  Almost  every  Saturday  they  go 
driving,  mountain  climbing  or  fishing, 
but  we  just  sit  and  look  at  four  walls. 
They  are  always  packing  a  lunch  and 
going  to  some  romantic  place  where 
they  have  a  picnic  lunch  and  really  en- 
joy life.  Why  can't  you  ever  think  of 
something  different,  exciting  and  ro- 
mantic as  Jake  is  always  doing?" 

I  didn't  answer,  but  I  thought  to  my- 
self that  if  Jake  had  been  a  foot  soldier 
instead  of  one  of  those  airplane  drivers 
during  the  war  he  wouldn't  have  been 
so  hot  on  eating  off  the  ground  and 
climbing  mountains  just  to  make  his 
wife  feel  romantic.  When  I  felt  the 
call  of  the  wild  I  cured  it  by  going  to 
see  a  movie  hero  shoot  up  the  whole 
place  by  firing  his  pistol  forty  times 
without  reloading.  It  cured  the  yen  for 
adventure  and  was  less  fatiguing. 

I  sat  there  pretending  to  read,  but  I 
couldn't.  After  all,  the  little  woman  did 
stay  in  pretty  close.  Maybe  I  had  been 
selfish  by  sitting  at  home  every  night 
listening  to  the  radio,  reading  or  just 
being  lazy.  I  sat  there  trying  to  think 
of  something  real  romantic  to  do;  then 


the  idea  struck  me*  why  not  climb  King 
Mountain?  I  hadn't  climbed  it  since  I 
was  a  kid,  but  maybe  she  would  enjoy 
some  foolish  waste  of  energy  like  that. 

I  suggested  that  we  pack  a  lunch  the 
following  Saturday  and  go  mountain 
climbing.  The  little  wife  was  simply 
thrilled  to  death.  She  went  about  getting 
her  slacks  pressed  and  planning  what 
she  would  wear  for  the  outing. 

We  got  up  early  Saturday  morning 
and  I  dug  out  my  heavy  pair  of  old  GI 
shoes  and  green  fatigues.  I  dressed  and 
sat  down  to  wait  for  the  wife.  It  took 
her  longer  to  dress  for  the  mountain 
climb  than  if  she  were  going  to  a 
banquet  or  something,  and  you  should 
have  seen  what  she  put  on  to  climb 
mountains  in.  Her  slacks  were  pressed 
as  neat  as  a  pin.  She  had  a  fancy  silk 
blouse  on  and  her  hair  had  been  done 
especially  for  the  occasion.  Her  powder 
was  just  right,  her  lips  were  like 
cherries  and  her  fingernails  were  as  red 
as  blood.  At  least  she  had  on  a  low- 
heeled  pair  of  shoes,  but  they  were  red 
and  far  too  dainty  for  scaling  peaks. 

She  was  pretty  and  romantic  looking, 
like  the  picture  of  an  outdoor  girl  in 
a  fashion  magazine.  I  commented  about 
her  being  pretty  as  we  loaded  the  lunch 
in  the  car  and  drove  away. 

We  parked  the  car  off  the  highway 
and  hiked  across  the  pasture  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountain.  The  lunch  was  in  my 
old  musette  bag  and  strapped  on  my 
back,  and  my  GI  canteen  hung  from  my 
belt.  The  pack  felt  natural.  It  was  just 
like  being  an  infantryman  again ;  the 
only  thing  missing  was  the  M-l  rifle 
slung  on  my  shoulder. 

When  we  reached  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  the  little  wife  sat  down  on  a 
rock,  took  out  her  compact,  powdered 
her  nose  and  smeared  the  lipstick  on 
thick.  I  couldn't  see  any  use  in  that,  for 
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I  was  the  only  one  who  would  see  her, 
but  I  made  no  comment. 

We  started  up  the  mountain.  How 
easy  it  was,  and  fun,  too !  I  leaped  from 
rock  to  rock,  avoiding  the  underbrush. 
Suddenly  the  little  wife  exclaimed,  "For 
Pete's  sake,  slow  down." 

I  slowed  down,  but  she  simply  couldn't 
get  the  knack  of  jumping  from  rock  to 
rock  to  avoid  the  bushes.  She  tore  her 
slacks  and  skinned  her  leg.  Next  she 
caught  her  fancy  hair-do  in  a  bush,  and 
the  hair-do  was  no  more.  As  we  scaled 
one  steep  rock,  the  poor  little  thing 
broke  one  of  her  long  nails.  Every  once 
in  a  while  she  would  insist  that  we  sit 
down  to  rest,  and  every  hundred  yards 
she  wanted  a  drink  from  the  canteen. 

There  was  a  lot  of  dust  on  the  under- 
brush, and  every  time  she  brushed 
against  it  the  dust  would  fly  around 
and  get  in  her  nose  and  make  her  sneeze. 

By  the  time  we  had  climbed  an  hour  I 
was  really  getting  into  the  spirit  of  the 
thing.  Mountain  climbing  was  more  fun 
than  when  I  had  to  do  it,  but  the  wife 
was  too  slow.  Half  way  up  she  sat  down 
for  the  tenth  time  to  rest,  drink  and 
repair  her  face.  Looking  in  the  mirror, 
she  said,  "I  am  simply  a  fright.  I  had  no 
idea  that  mountains  were  so  dusty  and 
dirty.  They  look  so  clean  and  pretty 
from  a  distance.  Shall  we  eat  lunch 
now?" 

"Of  course  not,"  I  said.  "We  agreed 
at  the  beginning  that  we  would  eat  our 
lunch  at  the  top  and  not  before.  Why, 
I  never  heard  of  anything  so  unromantic 
as  eating  lunch  half  way  up  a  mountain 
side.  Let's  go,  on  your  feet,  the  break 
is  over." 

She  rose  with  a  sigh.  It  was  easy  to 
see  that  the  whole  thing  wasn't  as  ex- 
citing and  romantic  as  she  had  antici- 
pated. When  we  were  three  fourths  of 
the  way  up  she  sat  down  on  a  rock  and 
looked  in  her  mirror.   She  said,   "Look 


at  my  face.  It  is  all  red  and  sweaty ;  my 
make-up  is  a  sight,  and  my  hair-do  is 
ruined.  My  legs  are  covered  with 
scratches  and  welts.  Oh,  I  am  tired  and 
hungry.  Let's  eat." 

"No,  sir,"  I  said.  "It  would  be  un- 
romantic to  eat  now." 

"Romantic,  my  foot,"  she  said,  getting 
mad.  "I  am  not  going  another  step,  you 
— you — you  Simon  Legree.  You  big 
bully,  stop  laughing.  I  am  not  going 
another  step.  Do  you  hear?  Open  the 
lunch ;  I  am  famished." 

"But,  honey,"  I  laughed,  "it  is  so 
beautiful  at  the  top.  From  there  you 
can  see  all  the  farmland  for  miles.  It 
makes  you  feel  like  the  king  of  the 
world  to  stand  there  and  look  at  it  all." 

She  snatched  the  musette  bag  and  be- 
gan to  unwrap  our  lunch.  The  sand- 
wiches were  dry,  and  she  spied  an  ant  on 
one  of  them.  No,  sir,  she  wouldn't  eat  a 
bite  with  those  nasty  old  germ-bearing 
insects  crawling  all  over  the  food.  I 
started  to  laugh,  but  she  couldn't  see  the 
humor  of  the  situation  and  said  so.  She 
said  I  was  the  meanest  man  in  the  whole 
nation  and  even  cried  a  little. 

She  wouldn't  say  a  word  all  the  way 
home.  When  we  reached  home  I  re- 
marked that  she  didn't  look  like  the 
outdoor  girl  in  the  fashion  magazine 
with  her  blistered  feet,  broken  nails, 
stringy  hair,  dirty  face  and  scratched 
legs.  I  had  another  big  laugh  just  look- 
ing at  her  sprawled  out  in  my  easy 
chair,  but  she  didn't  think  it  was  a  wee 
bit  funny. 

The  little  wife  said,  "If  you  ever  ask 
me  to  go  on  one  of  those  silly  old  hikes 
again  I'll  murder  you  on  the  spot." 

"Why,  honey,"  I  said,  "don't  you  ever 
get  the  yen  for  excitement  and  adventure 
and  the  wide  open  spaces?" 

"I  don't  think  I  ever  will  again,"  she 
said,  "and  if  I  do  I'll  just  turn  on  the 
radio  and  listen  to  the  Lone  Ranger." 


PTheMARINES 
MOP  UP 


"MOPPING  up  operations  are  pro- 
ceeding according  to  plan"  is  a  familiar 
communique  that  has  lost  its  old  mean- 
ing to  a  group  of  former  Marines  in 
the  Philadelphia  theater  of  operations. 

The  former  leathernecks,  all  17  of 
them,  are  now  vigorously  attacking 
Quaker  City  homes  with  mops,  pails  and 
brooms  and  finding  that  the  occupation 
is  much  more  lucrative,  and  safer,  than 
chasing  Japs  on  Okinawa,  where  the 
idea  of  blitzing  homes  for  pay  for  weary 
housewives  was  born. 

Former  Lt.  Frank  Loughney  is  the 
founder  of  A  to  C  (attic  to  cellar) 
Housecleaning  Service,  a  thriving  enter- 
prise that  has  made  a  popular  impres- 
sion upon  Philadelphia  women.  The  idea 
came  from  Marine  Field  Day,  when  the 
leathernecks,  once  a  week,  launch  an 
attack  on  dirt,  dust,  and  debris  to  get 
their  quarters  and  personal  possessions 
spic  and  span  for  inspection. 

Operating  much  as  they  did  while  in 
the  service,  the  A  to  C  group  has 
amassed  such  a  backlog  of  orders  that 
new  projects  are  now  taken  only  for  a 
month  in  advance. 

The  enterprising  ex-GIs  charge  from 
$40  to  $300  for  cleaning  a  house  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  they  guarantee  to  do 
it  in  a  single  day  while  the  housewife 
blithely  skips  downtown  for  an  extended 
shopping  tour  or  takes  in  a  movie. 


Although  fellow  officers  and  enlisted 
men  on  Okinawa  pooh-poohed  the  idea 
of  such  a  venture's  paying  off  in  civilian 
life,  Loughney  proved  he  wasn't  kidding. 
After  officially  leaving  the  Corps  some 
months  ago,  he  set  out  to  put  his  idea 
to  a  test  by  sinking  $4,000  in  a  truck, 
second-hand  car,  and  such  equipment  as 
vacuum  cleaners, 'scrubbers,  waxers,  rug 
shampooers,  floor  scrapers,  sanders, 
brooms,  mops,  buckets  and  other  essen- 
tials. After  that,  Loughney  rounded  up 
a  band  of  17  ex-Marines,  trained  them 
for  mopping-up  work  and  was  ready  for 
business. 

The  response  was  terrific  from  the 
start,  and  business  has  kept  up  at  a 
snappy  pace.  Since  the  average  house 
of  six  rooms  or  so  can  be  handled  in  a 
day  by  five  or  six  men,  the  A  to  C  gang 
usually  tackles  three  houses  a  day. 

The  unique  firm  is  organized  some- 
what on  military  lines.  Loughney  de- 
livers fully-equipped  crews  to  the  day's 
objective  in  the  morning,  where  the 
squad  leader  takes  charge,  carrying  out 
orders  and  pursuing  tactics  planned  in 
advance.  The  attack  on  a  room  usually 
follows  this  pattern : 

Vacuum  clean  and  remove  rugs ;  then 
brush  ceilings,  walls,  and  shades ;  clean 
mirrors ;  dust  picture  frames ;  wash 
woodwork,  window  frames  and  Venetian 
blinds ;  clean  and  wax  floors,  lay  rugs ; 
vacuum-clean  furniture ;  wax  furniture ; 
re-vacuum-clean  rugs ;  take  care  of 
screens ;  shampoo  rugs  and  furniture ; 
clean  gear.  Woodwork,  walls  and  blinds 
are  washed  by  hand. 

Just  as  they  did  on  Marine  Field  Days, 
the  ex-vets  specialize  on  the  job,  with 
the  blitz  concentrated  on  one  room  in  a 
coordinated,  amphibious  assault,  each 
member  of  the  crew  working  on  a  sep- 
arate task. 

And  as  was  the  case  in  the  Corps, 
the   boys    face   inspection   by   the    little 
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woman  on  her  return,  and  she  is  often- 
times a  meticulous  customer  to  do  busi- 
ness with.  One  housewife  even  came  up 
with  the  "white  glove  test,"  hunting  dust 
in  corners  and  odd  places,  but  the  A  to 
C  Marines  passed  that  one  with  colors 
flying.  Loughney,  with  check  list  in 
hand,  trails  the  woman  of  the  house  in 
a  tour  of  each  room  to  see  that  all  is  as 
it  should  be. 

As  an  added  incentive  the  crew  mem- 
bers receive  a  bonus  for  a  job  completed 
ahead  of  schedule,  but  they  are  "gigged" 
if   the    job    proves    unsatisfactory.    The 


squad  that  fails  to  pass  an  inspection 
must  do  the  task  over. 

Complaints,  however,  have  been 
scarce,  while  commendations  have 
poured  in  at  a  pleasant  pace.  It  appears 
that  the  Marines,  who  have  left  their 
marks  on  countless  battle  fronts  since 
their  activation  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
are  also  leaving  their  fame  on  the 
kitchen  floor. 

With  new  orders  arriving  every  day, 
it's  a  cinch  that  the  A  to  C  Marines  are 
in  for  a  long,  prosperous   stand. 


Thanks 

In  big  or  little  things  I  start 
I   always  find   her  there 
Undying  love  within   her  heart 
And  a  smile  of  faith  to  share. 

In   happy  days  she's  by  my  side 
Or  when  the  shadows  fall 
To  let  me  feel  she  knows  I  tried 
In   battles    great   and   small. 


And  for  this  one  who  guides  my  way 
Each   morn    I   thank  another 
And  ask  that   I   may  never  stray 
The  paths  set  by  my  Mother. 

—  William  T.  Doro 


Part  III— REHABILITATION 


MY  first  glimpse  of  Japan,  almost 
two  years  ago,  revealed  a  battered 
and  broken  country.  Around  Atsugi  Air 
Field,  my  first  station,  lay  the  remains 
of  destroyed  planes  and  weapons  of  war. 
From  Yokohama  to  Tokyo  could  be  seen 
only  miles  and  miles  of  total  destruc- 
tion. All  that  remained  in  some  areas 
were  smoke  stacks,  iron  poles  or  the 
walls  of  cement  or  steel  buildings.  About 
4,000,000  homes  were  lost  and  120 
cities  destroyed  throughout  Japan. 

Now,  everywhere  we  go  there  has 
been  a  decided  change  in  appearances. 
Frame  buildings,  or  ugly  scarred  tin 
shacks,  reminding  one  of  former  raids, 
perhaps  a  cement  building  reconstructed, 
can  be  seen.  The  broken  stones,  bricks, 
tiles,  old  machinery,  etc.,  have  been  piled 
in  neat  mounds  or  hauled  away.  Natural 
growth  and  garden  plots  have  covered 
some  barren  spots.  Rusted,  wrecked 
automobiles  and  trucks  have  been  hauled 
away.  In  some  areas  Japanese  tanks  have 
been  converted  into  bulldozers  to  clear 
away  the  debris. 


In  the  cities,  scattered  homes  of  all 
types  have  sprung  up.  The  railroads, 
trams  and  the  few  busses  are  running  on 
schedule.  One  of  the  handicaps  is  a 
lack  of  transportation.  It  is  almost  un- 
believable how  so  many  people  can  be 
packed  and  jammed  in  a  streetcar  or 
bus.  Some  even  cling  to  the  outside 
and  the  steps.  Even  the  vestibules  of  the 
trains  accommodate  passengers.  Some 
people  get  on  and  off  the  train  between 
the  coaches  by  climbing  over  the  coup- 
lings, since  the  vestibules  and  steps  of 
the  coaches  are  already  filled  with  pas- 
sengers. Once  more  the  highways  are 
showing  a  steady  stream  of  trucks,  and 
a  few  automobiles. 

Smokestacks  that  once  stood  silently 
now  breathe  smoke,  a  signal  that  in- 
dustry has  come  to  life.  Merchants  have 
discovered  a  source  for  goods  that  now 
appear  on  the  shelves.  Tokyo's  famous 
Ginza  and  other  leading  streets  are  once 
more  lined  with  myriad  stalls.  Every 
conceivable  item  from  a  baby's  rattle  to 
a  cook  stove  may  be  found  in  one  or 
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more  of  these  tiny  cubicles.  Souvenirs 
of  every  description  are  displayed  to 
tempt  the  occupation  personnel.  Crowded 
streets  indicate  that  business  concerns 
are  on  the  alert.  The  Japanese  people 
greet  us  with  friendly  smiles,  children 
laugh  and  play  in  the  streets.  Cheerful- 
ness seems  to  have  replaced  fear  and 
anxiety.  Except  for  the  scars  left  by  the 
B-29's  we  could  almost  forget  that  a 
war  had  taken  place. 

Repairs  and  resurfacing,  under  the 
supervision  of  American  engineers,  are 
now  being  made  on  many  of  the  streets 
and  highways  which  have  been  neglected 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

Schools  are  busy  once  again  teaching 
the  three  R's,  as  well  as  the  arts.  A 
small  number  of  churches  are  being  used 
wherever  possible. 

It  has  been  recently  rumored  that 
nearly  all  present  buildings  and  recon- 
struction are  temporary.  Plans  for  a 
new  Tokyo  are  quite  elaborate — wide 
streets — elevated  side-walks,  uniform 
buildings  with  solid  glass  fronts,  an 
educational  and  cultural  center,  parks, 
beautiful  bridges  spanning  the  canals, 
wide  boulevards,  Coney  Islands,  Turk- 
ish, Roman  and  Chinese  baths,  new  hos- 
pitals ;  it  is  to  be  a  city  comparable  to 
the  beauty  of  any  American  city. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  safety  is  to  be 
stressed  in  the  future  an  endeavor  will 
be  made  to  replace  wooden  structures 
with  fire-  and  earthquake-proof  build- 
ings. The  proximity  of  Japanese  homes 
creates  a  serious  fire  hazard. 

Emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  disease 
prevention  in  the  past  months.  A  major 
campaign  to  awaken  the  people  to  the 
importance  of  personal  hygiene  will 
play  a  leading  role  in  the  new  Japan. 
This  involves  the  destruction  of  insects 
and  rats,  establishment  of  a  more  ade- 
quate  system   for   disposal   of  garbage, 


cleaning  of  uncovered  drains,  and  re- 
pairing of  the  sewage  system. 

The  Japanese  policemen  are  becom- 
ing democratized.  Elimination  of  fear  of 
policemen  in  the  eyes  of  the  average 
Japanese  has  been  very  important. 

In  the  future,  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines will  be  instrumental  in  furnishing 
information  concerning  the  true  mental, 
spiritual  and  social  development  of  the 
Japanese  people.  For  the  first  time  in 
their  history  the  real  truth  can  be  re- 
leased. Many  of  the  population  do  not 
know  how  to  use  their  freedoms.  The 
distribution  of  excellent  newspapers  and 
magazines  will  enrich  their  personal 
lives. 

Political 

1.  New  Constitution.  The  effect  of  the 
new  constitution  has  been  felt  by  all 
the  Japanese  people— in  the  cities,  rural 
sections,  coal  mining  towns,  fishing  vil- 
lages. For  the  first  time  in  their  long 
history  they  have  a  government  chosen, 
every  member,  by  the  people.  Likewise, 
those  who  do  not  serve  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  may  be  dismissed.  During 
four  elections  in  April  thousands  of 
officials  were  elected  to  offices  in  the 
smallest  hamlet— or  to  a  high  office  in 
the  Diet. 

On  5  April,  1947,  prefectural  gover- 
nors, municipal  mayors,  village  officials 
were  elected. 

On  20  April,  by  a  national  vote,  300 
members  were  elected  to  the  upper 
chamber,  House  of  Councillors,  estab- 
lished by  the  new  constitution. 

On  25  April,  the  people  returned  to 
the  polls  to  vote  for  466  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  also  a  new 
legislature. 

On  30  April,  councilmen  for  prefec- 
tural, municipal,  and  village  bodies 
were  elected. 

During  the   past   two  years   through 
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the  purges,  or  screening  of  all  those  who 
have  held  office  in  the  past,  only  those 
sanctioned  by  SCAP  were  permitted  to 
run  for  office.  It  has  been  reported  that 
the  purges  affected  more  than  1,000,000 
Japanese  formerly  engaged  in  economic 
and  political  propaganda — publishers  ; 
business  organizations ;  firms  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  former  Zaibatsu,  who 
dominated  Japan  before  the.  war ;  clubs ; 
educational  and  organizational  groups ; 
auditors  ;  treasurers  ;  stockholders  ;  ad- 
visers to  corporations,  etc. — which 
means  they  can  never  hold  office  again. 
In  the  future  the  constitution  guarantees 
the  individual  voter  the  right  to  cast 
his  ballot  according  to  the  dictates  of 
his  own  conscience.  He  will  not  be  in- 
fluenced by  his  family,  friends,  or  any- 
one. Using  the  same  procedure  as  in 
the  States,  the  people  put  into  power 
the  party  which  best  represents  their 
democratic  knowledge.  The  constitution 
also  assures  the  people  that  the  govern- 
ment is  the  servant  of  the  people.  In  the 
future  the  Japanese  voter  is  responsible 
for  his  own  government. 

So,  May  Day,  3  May,  1947,  marked 
the  completion  of  a  new  foundation  of 
Japanese  government — by  the  people,  of 
the  people,  and  for  the  people. 

Under  the  new  constitution  feudalistic 
oppression  is  eliminated.  All  people  now 
have  equal  rights. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  part  II,  the 
emperor  is  recognized  only  as  the 
symbol  of  the  state,  and  not  as  a  divine 
sovereign. 

Every  system  and  branch  of  govern- 
ment will  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  went 
to  the  polls.  No  longer  will  a  set  few 
govern  80,000,000  people.  How  effective 
the ,  new  constitution  will  be  depends 
upon  the  people  themselves. 

2.  Nav  Diet.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
National  Diet  under  the  new  constitu- 


tion was  held  20  May,  1947.  Parliamen- 
tary government  was  put  into  effect 
through  the  will  of  the  people  for  the 
first  time. 

First  of  all  the  new  constitution 
firmly  declares  that  the  National  Diet 
is  the  supreme  organ  of  the  state.  In  the 
future  the  Diet  makes  its  own  laws. 
The  emperor  will  not  have  the  right  to 
veto  or  approve  any  legislative  pro- 
cedures of  the  Diet. 

As  in  America,  only  the  Supreme 
Court  can  denounce  any  laws  that  vio- 
late the  principles  as  laid  down  by  the 
constitution. 

The  Diet  also  chooses  the  prime  min- 
ister. In  addition,  more  than  half  of  the 
state  ministers  must  be  chosen  from  the 
Diet  members.  In  the  Piet  the  policies 
and  issues  affecting  the  Japanese  people 
will  become  law. 

3.  The  Prime  Minister.  The  selection 
of  Totsu  Katayama  as  prime  minister 
of  Japan  is  of  particular  interest  to  me. 
Shortly  after  my  arrival  in  Japan  it 
was  my  privilege  to  meet  him  and  his 
family,  through  the  courtesy  of  his  pas- 
tor, the  Rev.  M.  Matsue,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Kamakura.  We  visited  Mr. 
Katayama  in  his  home  in  Katase,  where 
it  was  my  opportunity  to  talk,  in  person, 
with  the  man  who  was  destined  to  be 
the  first  prime  minister  in  Japan  under 
the  new  Constitution. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Katayama  is  a  Chris- 
tian— a  Christian  who  abides  by  the 
true  principles  of  Christianity.  The  fam- 
ily has  been  Christian  for  three  genera- 
tions. His  mother  is  a  saintly  looking 
elderly  lady.  His  wife  has  a  gracious 
personality.  The  children  have  the  ap- 
pearance and  manners  of  having  been 
brought  up  in  a  Christian  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Katayama  is  a  short,  plump, 
genial  individual.  His  voice  is  soft,  yet 
distinct.    He    is    sincere,    confident,    and 
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assured.  One  of  his  strong  convictions 
is  that  Japan  ought  to  become  Chris- 
tianized. He  is  a  friend  of  the  common 
man.  His  policy  is  to  help  the  other 
fellow.  It  is  firmly  believed  that  he  will 
inject  into  politics  his  spiritual  charac- 
teristics. 

In  addition  to  being  the  first  prime 
minister  selected  under  the  new  consti- 
tution, he  is  the  first  to  be  selected  by 
the  electorate  in  a  popular  vote,  the  first 
socialist  to  assume  such  a  high  power 
and  the  first  Christian  prime  minister. 

Recently  he  stood  on  a  soap  box  in 
the  heart  of  downtown  Tokyo,  on  the 
busy  Ginza,  and  spoke  to  a  crowd  of 
4,000  people  (estimated)  and  answered 
questions  concerning  government  affairs. 
Another  precedent  was  broken  in  Japan. 
The  "heart  to  heart  talk"  was  sponsored 
by  the  Japan  Broadcasting  Corporation's 
Street  Transcription  Service.  The  ques- 
tion and  answer  period  was  broadcast 
over  the  national  radio  network. 

Momentous  problems  confront  the 
new  prime  minister  and  "the  Social 
Democratic  Party,"  of  which  he  is  the 
head.  It  is  believed  he  will  fight  for 
those  achievements  that  will  affect  the 
largest  number  of  people. 

As  Katayama  faces  the  problems  he 
firmly  believes  that  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment must  be  permeated  by  a  spirit 
of  Christian  love  and  humanism.  For 
him,  a  democracy  is  founded  upon  moral 
ethics,  based  on  humanism.  Unless  that 
kind  of  government  is  guided  by  a 
Christian  spirit  of  morality  it  will  fail. 
This  is  the  kind  of  faith  he  represents 
in  the  Social  Democratic  Party.  Our 
hope  is  that  those  under  him  will  be 
guided  by  the  same  faith. 

You  are  today  where  your  thoughts 
have  brought  you;  you  will  be  tomorrow 
where  your  thoughts  take  you.  You  can- 
not escape  the  results  of  your  thoughts. 

—Ideals 


BIBLE  READINGS  FOR  THE 
MONTH 

(Prepared  by  James  V.  Claypool,  Secty.,  Pro- 
motion of  Bible  Use,  American  Bible  Society) 

1.  Ezra  2:68-4:6   Worship  Resumed 

2.  Ezra   4:7-5:17    Ruins   Rebuilt 

3.  Ezra  6:1-7:28    ...   The  Building  Finished 

4.  Ezra  8:15-36 Cifts  Needed 

5.  Ezra  9    Mixed  Marriages 

6.  Acts  1  :1-14 Ascension  Day 

7.  Ezra    10:1-17...    More   Mixed   Marriages 

8.  Haggai   1    Encouraged  to  Build 

9.  Haggai  2 Unfaithfulness  Reproved 

10.  Nehemiah  1    Jews  in  Jerusalem 

1 1 .  Nehemiah  2 A  Visit  to  Them 

12.  Nehemiah  4  .  ..  .   Armed  While  Working 

13.  Nehemiah  5 Man  Robs  Man 

14.  Nehemiah  6   .  .  .  .    Natives  Threaten  Jews 

15.  Nehemiah  7:1-6,  66-73   .  .   Lock  the  Cate 

16.  Acts  2:1-21    Pentecost 

17.  Nehemiah  8 The  People  Wept 

18.  Nehemiah  9:1-20   ....   Reading  the  Book 

19.  Nehemiah  9:21-38 Sins  Revealed 

20.  Nehemiah  10:28-39 It's  a  Promise 

21.  Nehemiah   12:27-47    ...   A  Wailing  Wall 

22.  Nehemiah   13    Foreigners  Excluded 

23.  Esther   1    A  Real  Queen 

24.  Esther  2    The  New  Queen 

25:  Esther  3:1-4:9   ...  The  King's  Life  Saved 

26.  Esther  4:10-5:14 .   Kill  the  Jew! 

27.  Esther  6 Honor  Him 

28.  Esther  7    Hang  Him 

29.  Esther  8 Promote  Him 

30.  Deuteronomy  8    .  .  .   Cod's  National  Favor 

31.  Esther  9;  10 Destroy  Enemies 


I  FIGURED  it  would  be  rather  dull 
that  afternoon.  So  when  St.  Peter 
ordered  the  Court  of  Decisive  Decisions 
into  session,  I  yawned  and  sank  into  my 
seat. 

"Wake  me  if  it's  anything  important," 
I  said  to  Blake,  sitting  beside  me  in  the 
press  box.  Blake  was  a  conscientious 
newspaperman.  We  had  been  on  The 
Stars  and  Stripes  together  (North 
African  Edition),  and  I  knew  I  could 
get  all  the  details  from  him. 

I  started  going  off  in  that  in-between 
moment  of  being  half  asleep  and  half 
awake  when  all  of  a  sudden  I  heard 
the  voice  of  Ikey  the  Gun.  I  remember 
vaguely    thinking    how    aggravating    it 


was  to  be  dreaming  about  that  guy  after 
all  these  years.  So  I  tried  to  shake  the 
dream.  But  no  go.  Just  then  I  felt 
someone  shaking  me.  I  opened  my  eyes 
and  Blake  was  bending  over  me,  his 
finger  to  his  lips. 

"You  were  snoring,"  he  whispered. 
"St.  Peter  looked  over  here." 

I  rubbed  my  eyes  and  sat  up.  I  shot 
an  apologetic  smile  to  The  Bench  and 
then  made  quick  like  I  was  taking 
notes.  That  was  when  the  voice  of 
Ikey  the  Gun  came  to  me  again.  I 
blinked  and  shook  my  head.  I  turned 
to  Blake. 

"Am  I  awake?"  I  whispered. 

Blake    looked    at    me.    "Sure    you're 
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awake.  What's  the  matter  with  you?" 

"I  don't  know."  I  turned  to  The 
Bench  and  that  was  when  my  mouth 
fell  open  and  my  eyes  almost  popped 
out.  I  grunted  loudly,  staring  at  the 
painfully  familiar  figure  on  the  witness 
stand  beside  The  Bench. 

"Shhhhhhh,"  Blake  muttered  nervous- 
ly in  my  ear.  "You'll  get  us  tossed  out 
of  here." 

"Listen,  Blake,"  I  said.  "Follow  me 
outside.  I've  got  to  talk  to  you." 

Blake  must  have  seen  how  excited  I 
was.  He  followed  me.  Outside,  I  faced 
him  the  moment  we  got  past  the  door. 

"I  know  that  guy  on  the  witness 
stand,"  I  said  in  a  trembling  voice. 

"Say,  is  that  what  you  got  me  out 
here  for?" 

"No.  Listen.  Did  they  mention  his 
name?" 

"Sure."  Blake  glanced  at  his  pad. 
"Ichabod  Kraig,"  he  said. 

"Ichabod  my  foot !  That's  Ikey  the 
Gun !" 

"Ikey  the  what?" 

I  motioned  Blake  to  a  bench.  I  pulled 
out    a    handkerchief    and    mopped    my 
brow.  "Boy,  what  a  surprise," 
I  said,  sitting  down.  "Imag- 
ine meeting  him  up  here!" 

"Nothing  unusual  about 
that,"  Blake  said,  settling  be- 
side me.  "Everybody  comes 
up  here  sooner  or  later. 
Whether  they  stay — that's 
another  matter." 

"Well,  I  hope  Ikey  goes 
to  .  .  ." 

"Uh-uh,"  Blake  cut  in. 
"Don't  say  it."  He  was  smil- 
ing. "You  sound  like  you've 
got  something  against  the 
guy.  What's  this  Ikey  the 
Gun  business?  Who  ever 
heard  a  name  like  that  for  a 
human  being?" 


I  scoffed.  "Ikey  the  Gun  is  no  human 
being.  Never  was.  And  I've  got  plenty 
against  the  guy.  /  was  the  one  who 
tagged  him  Ikey  the  Gun."  I  wiped  my 
brow  again,  sighing.  "But  I'd  better 
start  at  the  beginning." 

"Yeah,"  Blake  said.  "This  begins  to 
sound  interesting." 

"Did  you  get  a  good  look  at  the  guy?" 

"No." 

"WTell,  let  me  describe  him  to  you. 
The  first  thing  you'd  notice  would  be  a 
long,  sharp  nose.  Then  you'd  see  his 
small,  bead-like  eyes,  a  wild,  hazy  look 
in  them.  Then  you'd  have  a  feeling  he's 
crazy.  And  he  is." 

"Really?" 

"Sure.  I  remember  when  he  was  a 
delivery  boy  in  a  fruit  and  vegetable 
market.  He  drove  a  truck.  He  was  fired 
in  two  days  because  he  got  into  four 
accidents  and  each  time  he  swore  up  and 
down  that  it  wasn't  his  fault,  that  he 
had  had  the  right  of  way  and  that  the 
driver  of  the  other  car  ought  to  learn 
to  drive  all  over  again." 

Blake  smiled.  "What  about  this  gun 
business?  That  intrigues  me." 
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I  nodded.  "There  were  five  of  us,"  I 
said,  putting  the  handkerchief  back  in 
my  pocket.  "Phil,  Charlie,  Paul,  myself 
and  Ikey.  Phil  had  a  car.  He  was  a 
very  careful  driver.  Ikey  would  always 
sit  up  front  with  Phil  while  the  three 
of  us  sat  in  the  back. 

"But  Ikey  couldn't  stand  Phil's  care- 
ful driving.  He  loved  to  see  the  ground 
race  beneath  him.  He  couldn't  stand  to 
see  a  car  in  front  of  him.  That  meant 
a  challenge  that  had  to  be  accepted  and 
defeated.  When  a  car  honked  to  pass, 
Ikey  would  stiffen  and  scream:  'Give 
her  the  gun !  Give  her  the  gun !  For 
crying  out  loud,  Phil!  Give  her  the 
gun !'  " 

Blake  had  a  wide-open,  smiling  look 
on  his  face. 

I  continued:  "Phil  would  only  smile. 
And  Ikey  would  shriek :  'Give  her  the 
gun !  Give  her  the  gun !  Give 
her  the  gun !'  So  one  day  I 
said  :•  'Ikey  the  Gun,'  and  the 
name  stuck." 

Blake     started    to    laugh. 
"That's  funny,"  he  said. 

"You  think  so?"  I  asked 
with  slight  sarcasm.  "Well, 
you'll  die  laughing  at  .  .  ." 
I  caught  myself,  smiled 
quickly  with  embarrassment. 
"Well,"  I  added,  "one  Sun- 
day morning  everything  was 
quiet  on  our  street.  Ikey  had 
his  own  car  by  this  time.  All 
of  a  sudden  there  was  a  loud 
crash,  followed  by  the  scream 
of  an  automobile  horn  which 
had  become  stuck.  Every- 
body rushed  out  in  the  street 
and  there  we  saw  Ikey's  car  just  a  few 
feet  away  from  a  telephone  pole.  The 
whole  left  side  of  the  car  was  smashed 
in.  Ikey  was  frantically  trying  to  stop 
the  screeching  horn,  and  just  as  Officer 
Pearson  came  along  he  finally  stopped  it. 


"When  Ikey  saw  Officer  Pearson  he 
ran  right  up  to  him  and  swore  up  and 
down  that  it  wasn't  his  fault,  that  he 
wasn't  to  blame  for  it,  that  he  was  just 
coming  around  the  corner  and  the  car 
started  to  skid.  The  road  was  perfectly 
dry  and  Pearson  knew  Ikey  very  well. 
He  walked  over  to  the  car,  looked  at  it 
a  long  time,  then  glanced  at  the  pole 
and  nodded.  He  reached  into  his  pocket 
for  the  book  of  tickets.  'Ikey,'  he  said, 
T  can  see  it  wasn't  your  fault.'  Then 
Pearson  pointed  to  the  telephone  pole. 
'It's  that  darned  pole's  fault,'  he  said. 
'I'm  giving  it  a  ticket.' " 

Blake  burst  out  with  laughter.  Finally, 
shaking  his  head  from  side  to  side,  he 
said:  "Boy,  that's  rich.  Frankly,  I  don't 
see  what  you've  got  against  the  guy.  He 
seems  like  .  .  ." 

"So  you  don't  see  what  I've  got  against 


the  guy,"  I  broke  in  with  slow  em- 
phasis. "Well,  listen  to  this,  Brother 
Blake.  You  listen  to  what  I've  got  to 
say,  then  you  tell  me  whether  I've  got 
a  legitimate  case  against  Ikey  the  Gun. 
Lemme  give  you  a  picture  of  the  way 
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this  character  used  to  drive  a  car  first. 
Seventy  was  too  slow  for  him.  Eighty 
was  more  like  it.  And  if  he  could've 
done  a  hundred  that  would've  been  per- 
fect. And  he  would  zoom  up  to  cars  in 
front  of  him  and  when  he'd  come  within 
inches  of  them  he'd  swerve  out  and  pass, 
yelling  and  laughing  at  the  top  of  his 
voice.  He  made  all  turns  on  two  wheels. 
He  loved  to  hear  the  screeching  tires. 
He  got  a  big  kick  out  of  racing  up  to 
a  corner  and  jamming  on  his  brakes. 
And  yellow  lights  to  him  didn't  mean 
slozv  up.  Oh,  no.  Yellow  lights  meant 
that  he  had  to  beat  the  red  light  across. 
And  what  terrific  enjoyment  he  would 
get  out  of  weaving  through  traffic.  Like 
a  football  player  on  a  daring  run  through 
a  broken  field." 

I  sneered.  "What  have  I  got  against 
him?"  I  continued  slowly.  "Plenty, 
Brother  Blake.  Plenty." 

"All  right,  all  right,"  Blake  said  ex- 
citedly. "I'm  listening.  I'm  listening." 

"Okay,"  I  said.  "This  was  in  '44.  In 
Africa.  I  was  out  on  assignment  for  The 
Stars  and  Stripes.  I  come'  to  this  camp 
one  day  and  I  need  a  car.  A  jeep.  I  see 
the  CO  and  he  gets  me  a  car.  And  who 
do  you  think  the  driver  is?  Ikey  *he 
Gun.  I  haven't  seen  him  in  months. 
And  if  I  remember  correctly,  I'm  not 
too  happy  to  see  him  now.  But  I  can't 
do  nothing  about  it,  and  I've  got  to  get 
to  Bizerte  fast.  Not  as  fast  as  Ikey 
wants  to  take  me  there,  you  under- 
stand. Because  no  sooner  do  we  take 
off  than  I  see  it's  the  same  old  Ikey. 
I  figure  I  should've  took  a  plane,  be- 
cause we  are  flying  anyhow.  And  that 
screwball  is  singing  at  the  top  of  his 
lungs,  zooming  across  a  desert  road, 
pushing  everything  out  of  the  jeep  he 
can  get. 

"Well,  I  don't  want  to  say  anything. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  can't  say  any- 
thing! Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  that  Ikey 


starts  playing  games.  Mind  you,  we're 
out  in  the  desert  and  there's  nothing 
around  anywhere,  no  trees,  no  people, 
no  traffic,  nothing.  Just  the  road'  and 
the  hot  sun.  And  then  that  screwball 
starts  zigging  and  zagging  just  for 
fun.  Nothing  else.  He's  zigging  and 
zagging  all  over  the  road  and  my 
heart's  zigging  and  zagging  along  with 
the  car.  He's  laughing  out  loud — that 
crazy  light  in  his  eyes — and,  finally,  I 
manage  to  yell  something  to  him  and  he 
roars  back  to  me.  And  right  then,  it  hap- 
pens. I  guess  he  got  his  zigs  and  zags 
mixed  up,  because  all  of  a  sudden — ka- 
loppo !  We  must've  turned  over  about 
a  dozen  times,  but  I  only  remember  the 
first  three.  What  a  crack-up!  Brother!" 

Blake  was  smiling,  beginning  to  laugh. 
"Boy,"  he  said,  "I'll  bet  you  gave  it  to 
him  when  you  came  to." 

"When  who  came  to?" 

"I  mean  after  .  .  ."  Blake  stopped, 
stared.  His  mouth  fell  open.  His  eyes 
widened.  His  right  hand  smacked  up 
against  his  right  cheek.  "No !"  he  gasped. 
Then  his  lips  curled  up,  as  he  stored 
up  a  gale  of  laughter.  "You  don't 
mean  .  .  ." 

"You  bet  that's  what  I  mean!"  I 
shouted.  "That's  how  come  I'm  up 
here!" 

Blake  let  out  an  explosive  roar.  He 
doubled  over.  He  straightened  up.  Tears 
rolled  down  his  cheeks.  After  some 
minutes  he  finally  stopped  laughing  and 
I  said :  "I  looked  all  over  up  here  for 
that  guy  when  I  came  up.  It  took  me 
a  long  time  to  realize  that  Ikey  the 
Gun  came  out  of  that  smack-up  all 
right."  I  shook  my  head  sadly  from 
,side  to  side.  "And  now  he's  finally  up 
here.  And  I  have  to  run  into  him  again." 
I  looked  at  Blake.  "Now  you  see  what 
I've  got  against  that  guy?" 

Blake  nodded.  Drawing  his  breath 
with  difficulty  from  laughing,  and  wip- 
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ing  his  flushed  face  with  a  handker- 
chief, he  said :  "Let's  get  back  in  there. 
I  want  to  hear  and  see  this  character." 

We  went  back  into  court  and  took 
our  seats.  Ikey  was  standing  before  a 
large  blackboard  which  had  chalk  lines 
drawn  on  it  and  blocks  representing 
automobiles. 

Ikey  was  speaking:  "This  is  how  it 
happened,"  he  said. 

"What  was  the  date?"  St.  Peter  asked. 

"The  24th,    Sir.   This   morning." 

"Proceed." 

"Well,  Sir,  I  was  driving;  along  the 
dual  highway  that  runs  north  and  south 
just  outside  our  town.  I  was  on  the 
outside  lane  going  south." 

"How  fast  were  you  going?"  St.  Peter 
asked. 

"Forty,  Sir." 

"How  fast?" 

"M-maybe  forty-five,   Sir." 

"I  asked  how  fast,  Mr.  Kraig." 

"Well,  Sir— surely  no  more  than 
fifty." 

St.  Peter  sighed  patiently.  "Mr. 
Kraig,"  he  said  evenly.  "May  I  remind 
you  that  the  use  of  imagination  up  here 


will  get  you — ah — nowhere  quickly.  Not 
that  we  mind  imagination,  please  under- 
stand, but  the  stretching  of  that  im- 
agination. Do  you  understand,  Mr. 
Kraig?" 

"Yes,   Sir.  Yes,   Sir.   I   was  do-doing 
sixty,  Sir.  No  more  than  sixty-five,  Sir." 
"Which  is  it?" 

Ikey  gulped.  "Seventy-five,  Sir." 
There   was    a    general    titter    around 
the  Court.  I  nudged  Blake. 

"Continue,  Mr.  Kraig,"  St.  Peter 
said. 

"Yes,  Sir.  About  a  mile  down  the 
road,  coming  north,  the  driver  of  this 
other  car,  as  he  reached  a  cross-corner, 
decided  to  go  south.  As  he  turned  to 
do  so  I  was  no  more  than  two  hundred 
feet  away  from  him.  The  driver  of  the 
other  car — he  should've  waited,  Sir- 
came  completely  around.  I  had  to  swerve 
sharply  to  the  right.  Just  then  my  right 
front  tire  blew.  My  car  shot  off  the  road 
into  a  telephone  pole." 

St.  Peter  ruffled  some  papers  on  his 
desk.  "Yes,"  St.  Peter  said.  "The 
driver  of  the  other  car,  a  Mr.  Jason, 
suffered  not  even  a  scratch. 
Absolutely  unhurt."  St. 
Peter  glanced  up  at  Ikey 
and  his  voice  became  hard. 
"Perhaps  you  were  not 
entirely  to  blame  this  time, 
Mr.  Kraig.  But,  nevertheless, 
I  accuse  you  of  being  a  poor 
driver.  I  accuse  you  of  driv- 
ing always  much  too  fast, 
and  of  being  a  reckless  driver 
all  the  time,  and  .  .  ." 

Ikey  leaped  forward, 
screaming :  "But  Your  Hon- 
or !  Your  Honor!  It  wasn't 
my  fault!  I'm  not  to  blame! 
I  had  the  right  of  way!  It 
was  my  right  of  way,  Your 
Honor!  My  right  of  way!" 
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"That's  fine,"  St.  Peter  said.  "It  was 
your  right  of  way,  Mr.  Kraig.  Your 
right  of  way  and  you're  up  here  and 
Mr.  Jason  .  .  ." 

Ikey  didn't  get  it.  He  screamed :  "My 
right  of  way,  Your  Honor !  My  right 
of  way!  My  right  of  way!" 

Everybody  in  the  court  started  to 
laugh.  Even  St.  Peter  smiled.  I  looked 
at  Ikey.   His  face  was  flushed  and  he 


had  that  crazy  light  in  his  eyes.  I  could 
see  he  didn't  know  why  everybody  in 
court  was  laughing.  I  turned  to  Blake. 

"What  do  you  think?"  I  asked. 

Blake,  smiling,  raised  both  his  hands 
in  the  air,  then  turned  his  hands  over, 
thumbs   down. 

I  couldn't  help  smiling.  I  formed  the 
all-too-familiar  ring  with  my  thumb  and 
forefinger. 


Ondenif****  tte  (?6u6 


^NE  day  during  the  war  a   detachment  of  American   soldiers   in   Guadalcanal   was  startled 

to  read  the  following  announcement  which  was  posted  at  the  entrance  to  their  mess  hall: 

"American   soldiers   are   requested   please  to   be   a    little   more   careful    in   their   choice   of 

language,  especially  when   natives  are  assisting  them    in   unloading  ships   and   trucks   and   in 

erecting  abodes. 

"American  missionaries  spent  many  years  among  us  and  taught  us  the  use  of  clean 
speech.  Every  day,  however,  American  soldiers  use  bad  words,  and  the  good  work  your 
missionaries  did  in  our  midst  is  being  undermined  by  your  careless  profanity." 

The  notice  was  signed  by  a  Polynesian  chief. — Thousands  of  years  ago  Cod  Himself  pub- 
lished a  notice  to  all  mankind,  which  reads:  "Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Thy  Cod  in  vain!" — Just  a  Minute 


MEN  OF  MILITARY  MIGHT 

.    By  Stanley  C.  Crayovski 

The  military  history  of  the  United  States  is  filled  with  the  deeds  of  its  great 

leaders.  Listed  below  are  10  great  generals  and  their  appropriate  nicknames.  How 

many  can  you  correctly  pair?  Seven  right  is  an  average  score.   (For  answers  see  page 
45.) 

1 .  Swamp  Fox  a. 

2.  Old  Hickory  b. 

3.  Old  Fuss  and  Feathers  c. 

4.  Old  Rough  and  Ready  d. 

5.  Stonewall  e. 

6.  Uncle  Billy  f. 

7.  The  Glory  Hunter  g. 

8.  Blackjack  h. 

9.  Blood  and  Guts  i. 
10.   Skinny  of  Bataan  j. 


Winfield  Scott 
William  T.   Sherman 
George  A.  Custer 
Francis  Marion 
Andrew  Jackson 
Zachary  Taylor 
John  J.  Pershing 
Thomas  J.  Jackson 
Jonathan  M.  Wainright 
George  S.  Patron,  Jr. 


A  Garden  Kare 

BY    CAREY    DERBY 


I  WAS  a  newcomer  to  that  little  desert 
town,  nestling  like  a  tiny  oasis  at  the 
base  of  the  Colorado  Rockies.  I'll  never 
forget  my  first  evening  there ;  it  was  in 
June.  For  the  most  part  the  suburbanites 
were  sitting  quietly  on  their  porches, 
enjoying  the  transition  from  the  heat  of 
day  to  the  cooling  night,  as  the  moun- 
tain breezes  descended  upon  us  like  a 
cloud.  The  deep  silence  was  broken  only 
by  the  occasional  bark  of  a  dog,  the 
hooting  of  an  owl,  or  the  squeal  of 
youngsters  outwitting  the  curfew. 

As  I  strolled  along  in  the  moon's 
fluorescence,  detouring  now  and  again 
around  the  lacy  shadows  of  trees  or 
flowers  patterned  on  the  cement,  it 
seemed  as  though  the  houses  bore  a  cer- 
tain indefinable  similarity — that  is,  until 
a  white  house  on  the  corner  ahead 
loomed  up  outstandingly.  Yes,  it  was 
different,    but   whv?    Strains    of    music 


greeted  my  approach.  Then  I  saw  them 
for  the  first  time.  But  they  were  too 
happily  engaged  to  note  passersby. 

In  her  fluffy  pastel  evening  gown  she 
glided  with  swan-like  grace  as  they 
danced  about  the  wide,  screened  veranda. 
He  was  taller  than  she.  They  made  a 
fine-looking  pair.  His  sleek  black  hair 
and  tanned  skin  contrasted  with  her  fair 
face  as  he  held  her  close.  He,  too,  looked 
festive  in  his  light  Palm  Beach  suit. 
"Wonder  if  they're  going  to  a  party?" 
I-  pondered.  Apparently  not,  for  they 
danced  and  danced  on  the  unlighted 
porch.  Unlighted,  that  is,  except  for  the 
silver  shafts  of  moonlight  which  spot- 
lighted the  gay  couple. 

Standing  in  the  protecting  shadows  of 
the  hedge,  I  conjectured,  "They  must  be 
newly-weds !  Just  who  are  they,  any- 
way? What  could  his  business  be — he's 
swanky  as  a  movie  star!"  At  long  last 
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I  retraced  my  way  to  the  boarding  house 
up  the  street.  And  soon  I  dozed  off  with 
visions  of  a  lucky,  happy  girl  flitting 
through  my  thoughts. 

Evening  after  evening  I  slipped  quietly 
away  after  supper  to  wend  my  way  alone 
toward  what  I  had  christened  the  "Love 
Nest."  I  made  no  mention  of  the  Edenic 
setting  to  those  about  me,  nor  did  I  ask 
any  questions.  I  selfishly  wanted  to 
guard  the  ethereal  beauty  of  it,  lest  a 
word  should  break  the  magic  of  its  spell. 
Rarely  was  I  disappointed,  for  unless 
there  were  guests,  or  they  had  gone  out, 
they  were  to  be  found  tripping  lightly  to 
the  varied  tempos  coming  from  the 
phonograph.  Or  cooing  to  the  musical 
creak  of  a  porch  swing,  like  a  pair  of 
lovebirds. 

Finally  one  morning  I  routed  my 
course  to  work  past  the  white  cottage  on 
the  corner.  I  almost  feared  that  bold 
daylight  would  rob  it  of  its  glamour. 
Instead,  it  seemed  to  enhance  the  pic- 
ture. Great  stalks  of  hollyhocks  screened 
the  rear  fence.  Wide-eyed  morning- 
glories  and  honeysuckle  vines  rioted  over 
the  garage.  Old-fashioned  marigolds 
skirted  a  rear  path,  while  patches  of 
phlox,  snapdragons  and  verbenas  dotted 
the  lawn. 

I  stood  as  if  entranced.  My  gaze  took 
in  the  dainty  moss  roses  and  sunny- 
faced  pansies  bordering  the  front  walks 
and  the  sweetheart  roses  nestling  in 
front  of  the  porch.  So  like  a  song  was  it 
all  that  I  unconsciously  began  to  hum 
the  refrain  written  about  an  old-fash- 
ioned garden. 

Then  I  saw  her.  She  looked  like  a 
rare  orchid  among  the  other  flowers  as 
she  stooped  to  pick  a  bouquet  from  the 
dew-drenched  plants.  Suddenly  she 
looked  up  and  smiled,  with  an  almost 
uncanny  friendliness,  as  though  we  had 
met  before.  She  had  large  azure  eyes, 
a  skin  delicately  tinted  as  a  baby  rambler 


bud,  while  her  soft  wheat-blonde  hair 
glinted  like  gold  in  the  sun.  With  a 
cheery  "Good  morning,"  I  hurried  on. 

The  next  morning  I  ventured  past  the 
cottage  again.  This  time  a  darling  chub- 
by little  dark-eyed  boy  of  perhaps  two 
years  was  frolicking  about  with  a  puppy 
on  the  damp  velvety  stretch  of  green 
framing  the  cottage.  He  wore  a  tiny 
bathing  suit  and  stopped  his  play  long 
enough  to  wave  "Hullo"  to  me. 

Then  there  came  a  Sunday  morning. 
On  my  way  to  church  I  saw  a  neat  sedan 
parked  at  the  curb  of  the  Love  Nest  As 
it  was  brazen  desert  daylight,  I  patrolled 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  but  from 
there  I  could  see  them  loading  picnic 
baskets,  radio  and  camping  luxuries  into 
the  back  seat  of  the  car.  The  little  dark- 
eyed  cherub  danced  about  in  his  sun  suit, 
clapping  his  hands  in  glee.  Then  he  and 
the  puppy  bounced  into  the  rear  seat 
beside  the  lunch  boxes.  The  tall  man  in 
sport  togs  and  dark  sun  glasses  helped 
his  mate  into  the  driver's  seat,  then 
snuggled  in  close  beside  her.  As  they 
nosed  off  toward  the  mountains  I 
thought,  "She  must  enjoy  driving,"  as  if 
to  explain  why  he  permitted  her  that 
task. 

I  was  still  content  to  let  the  mystery 
of  the  who  and  why  of  the  Love  Nest 
occupants  solve  itself  while,  unobserved, 
I  continued  to  watch  them  as  they 
danced  the  summer  evenings  away. 

One  August  day  I  walked  into  a  book 
store  to  browse  about  during  my  lunch 
hour.  Instantly  a  dapper  young  man  ap- 
proached. I  almost  stared  rudely.  Could 
it  be  he?  With  no  intention  of  making  a 
purchase,  I  rallied  and  asked,  "Have 
you  typewriter  erasers  with  brushes?" 
As  he  quickly  picked  up  the  erasers  from 
a  box,  slipped  them  into  an  envelope, 
and  rang  up  the  transaction  on  the  cash 
register,  I  was  thrilled  to  note  that  he 
was    indeed   the   handsome   and   kindly 
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man  of  the  idyllic  couple  at  the  Love 
Nest!  With  a  "Thank  you,  and  call 
again,  won't  you?"  he  returned  to  his 
desk  and  continued  typing  a  letter. 

A  quick  glance  around  the  long,  nar- 
row store  revealed  well-stocked  shelves. 
Upon  returning  to  the  sidewalk,  an  ac- 
quaintance paused  to  remark,  "I  see 
you've  been  patronizing  Roger.  Wonder- 
ful how  he  runs  that  business  with  the 
help  of  just  one  young  clerk.  Uncanny, 
the  way  he  can  even  select  the  color  of 
paper  you  ask  for.  Lost  his  sight  over 
in  the  South  Pacific." 

The  mystery  surrounding  my  dream 
couple  was  beginning  to  unravel. 

"But  he  looks  happier  than  most  men 
who  can  see !"  I  countered. 

A  week  later  my  employer  sent  me  to 
Roger's  Stationery  Store  for  some  en- 
velopes— a  specific  size,  plain  and  with 
no  printed  notation  to  "return  after  five 
days  to  ."  Roger  dexterously  se- 
lected and  proffered  me  the  requested 
kind,  completed  the  transaction  and 
again  bowed  me  out  with  his  cordial 
invitation  to  return. 

Then  it  was,  when  I  returned  to  my 
office,  that  my  employer  commented  on 
that  almost  other-worldly  romance  of 
the  stationer. 

"You  know,  Roger  and  Candace  were 
high-school  sweethearts,  an  adorable 
couple.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  enlist 
after  the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor. 
They  planned  to  be  married  as  soon  as 
he  returned.  But  he  was  among  the  first 
to  be  injured.  Was  brought  back  on  a 
mercy  ship  and  spent  months  in  an  Army 
hospital  on  the  Pacific  coast.  In  letters 
which  his  buddies  wrote  for  him,  he  kept 
from  Candace  the  fact  of  his  eye  in- 
juries, hoping  they  might  heal. 

"Roger's  dad  left  one  day  to  bring 
him  back  home.  Candace  hurriedly  as- 
sembled a  trousseau.  And  she  and 
Roger's   mother   went   to   the   depot   to 


meet  him.  But  she  was  not  prepared  to 
greet  such  a  dispirited  figure.  He  never 
knew  that,  though,  from  the  way  she 
rushed  to  him  with  outstretched  arms 
and  a  big  kiss.  Although  Roger  tried 
uneasily  to  draw  away,  Candace  clung 
to  him  as  she  had  done  when  he  left  18 
months  before." 

"What  an  angel  she  was — and  is,"  I 
commented. 

"Yes,"  Mr.  Quilk  continued.  "You 
see,  Roger  had  returned  determined  to^ 
break  the  engagement.  Said  he  wasn't 
going  to  let  a  sweet  girl  like  Candace 
be  tied  down  to  a  sightless  stick!  They 
argued  it  back  and  forth  for  several 
days.  Then  one  morning  early,  they  were 
quietly  married  in  the  Episcopal  rectory. 
Roger  said  afterwards  that  the  honey- 
moon was  the  most  glorious  experience 
of  his  life,  for  he  began  to  see  the  world 
anew  through  Candace's  eyes. 

"And  she  has  never  failed  him.  She 
urged  him  to  start  right  up  in  business, 
and  she  helped  in  the  store  until  Dickie 
was  due  to  arrive.  Since  then  the  neigh- 
bors have  invited  him  to  ride  to  and 
from  the  store  with  them.  Why,  that 
fellow  has  gained  more  eyesight  through 
his  finger  tips  than  some  folks  experi- 
ence in  a  lifetime  with  two  good  eyes !" 

"Their  yard  full  of  flowers  is  a  pic- 
ture," I  added.  "Candace  must  be  re- 
sponsible for  that." 

"You  might  think  so,"  my  boss  said, 
"But  Roger  outlines  what  flowers  he 
would  like  planted  and  where.  He  re- 
members the  flower  garden  his  mother 
always  had.  He  wants  to  keep  one  like 
hers.  He  says  he  can  'see'  it  every  day 
as  he  goes  about  sensing  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  flowers  by  their  fragrance." 

That  night  I  did  not  take  my  usual 
walk  past  the  Love  Nest.  After  the  day's 
revelations  it  seemed  almost  too  sacred 
to  intrude  upon  that  particular  evening. 
I  just  wanted  to  sit  and  think  of  it. 


lo^y  is  a 


F  all  the  various  hobbies  that  lure 
one  away  from  his  problems  and 
plop  him  down  in  a  fascinating  new 
terrain,  research  into  that  celestial  lore 
known  as  astrology  is  one  of  the  most 
intriguing.  It  matters  not  whether  one 
does,  or  does  not,  accept  its  tenets ;  there 
is  food  for  thought  in  its  various  man- 
ifestations. The  subject  is  inexhaustible, 
beckoning  continually  from  mysterious, 
unexplored  trails  that  give  one  a  high 
sense  of  adventure.  Furthermore,  this 
exciting  hobby  pays  dividends.  There's 
nothing  like  it  to  send  one's  popularity 
skyrocketing  to  new  heights.  If  you 
have  even  a  speaking  acquaintance  with 
the  stars,  you  are  a  social  asset  not  to 
be  sneezed  at.  When  a  party  starts  to 
bog,  and  the  hostess  sends  forth  a 
frantic  S.O.S.,  you  are  the  answer  to 
her  maidenly  prayer.  You  will  probably 
begin  on  that  gangling,  blushing  young 
man  in  the  corner  (born  between  June 
22  and  July  23  in  the  sign  of  Cancer, 
the  Crab).  You  assure  him  that  in 
time  he  will  outgrow  his  blushes  and  his 
pimples,  and  will  undoubtedly  become 
a  banker  or  a  successful  tycoon  in  the 
marts  of  commerce,  or  maybe  president 
of  the  United  States.  "Cal"  made  it. 
He  was  born  on  July  4.  And,  unless  we 
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have  been  misinformed,  he  was  a  sensi- 
tive, shy  little  fellow  once  upon  a  time. 
There's  nothing  like  that  crab-like 
tenacity  to  grab  the  world  by  the  ears 
and  hang  on  for  dear  life.  The  young 
man  throws  back  his  shoulders  and  a 
new  light  comes  into  his  eyes.  You've 
scored  your  first  hit.  But  how  about 
that  pretty  little  gal  yawning  behind 
her  handkerchief?  She  looks  good  to 
you.  You  discover  she  was  born  be- 
tween October  24  and  November  23,  a 
Scorpion.  Oo-la-la !  There's  a  gal  who 
could  wow  a  stag  line  any  starry  night, 
if  she  would  only  turn  on  her  charm. 
(You  make  a  mental  note  to  ask  for  her 
telephone  number.)  Meanwhile,  you 
give  her  a  pep  talk  that  focuses  all  male 
eyes  in  her  direction.  Your  hostess 
beams.  The  party  is  perking  up. 

And  when  was  that  cute  redhead 
born?  You'll  bet  your  last  pair  of 
pressed  trousers,  it  was  between  March 
21  and  April  20  in  the  sign  of  A_ries. 
Your  books  declare  that  many  titian- 
haired  beauties  were  born  at  this  time. 
You  also  pounce  upon  a  reason  why 
red  hair  and  pepper  are  often  synony- 
mous. Mars,  the  ruling  planet  of  Aries, 
is  hot  and  fiery,  turbulent  and  temper-y. 
But    you    also    discover    that    no    other 


Fascinating  flobby 


planet  can  equal  it  for  action  and  ag- 
gressiveness. Longfellow  knew  his  stuff 
when  he  gave  "the  last  watch  of  the 
night  to  the  red  planet,  Mars."  You  de- 
cide its  time  for  some  music  and  danc- 
ing. Unless  your  stars  have  let  you 
down,  that  Pisces  gal  over  there,  born 
between  February  20  and  March  21, 
can  shake  a  merry  foot.  You  cast 
about  for  a  piano-tapper.  If  there's  one 
in  the  room,  born  in  Aquarius,  between 
January  21  and  February  20,  please  step 
forward.  You  have  yet  to  encounter  one 
of  these  gifted  persons  who  can't  bring 
a  piano  to  life,  if  there  isn't  a  sheet  of 
music  within  a  mile.  By  this  time,  the 
party  is  in  full  swing,  and  you  have 
merited  the  pop  and  sandwiches  coming 
up. 

One  day,  to  your  surprise,  you  dis- 
cover that  the  days  of  the  week  were 
named  for  the  planets — Sunday,  of 
course,  being  the  Sun's  day.  Monday  is 
the  Moon's  day  and  is  a  contraction 
of  Moon  Day.  Saturday  is  Saturn's  day, 
another  contraction.  The  others  are  not 
quite  so  clearly  defined  in  the  English 
language  but  Tuesday  is  ruled  by  Mars, 
and  in  the  French  language  Tuesday  is 
known  as  Mardi,  meaning  Mars.   (You 


should  have  learned  that  when  you 
were  overseas.)  Wednesday  is  ruled  by 
Mercury  and  is  called  Mercredi.  Thurs- 
day is  Thor's  day,  Thor  being  the 
Scandinavian  name  for  Jupiter,  who 
rules  Thursday.  Friday  is  governed  by 
the  planet  Venus  and  in  the  French 
language  is  known  as  Vendredi,  which 
means  Venus.  You  decide  that  perhaps 
there  is  something  "to"  this  astrology 
bunk,  after  all.  You  recall  how  the  stars 
in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera, 
arid  you  feel  sorry  for  the  poor  old 
dear.  Napoleon,  too,  did  very  well  for 
himself  until  he  abandoned  his  stars  and 
started  out  on  his  own.  You  always  did 
wonder  how  King  Solomon  managed  his 
thousand  wives.  It  would  surely  be  some 
stunt  these  days.  Now,  you  know,  his- 
tory reveals  that  he  guided  his  affairs  by 
the  stars. 

Gradually  the  vocational  angle  of  as- 
trology presents  itself.  Unconsciously, 
you  find  yourself  administering  advice, 
not  prophecy,  for  you  have  learned  that 
"fortune  telling"  is  neither  an  accurate 
nor  legitimate  phase  of  this  science. 
But  you  take  infinite  pleasure  in  helping 
to  place  a  square  peg  in  a  hole  for 
which  it  was  made.  For  example,  there's 
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your  buddy  Jim,  born  between  November 
23  and  December  22.  An  outdoor  lad, 
if  there  ever  was  one,  born  for  wide- 
open  spaces,  for  snow-crowned  moun- 
tain peaks  and  silent,  lonely  lakes,  at- 
tuned to  sunsets  and  stars  and  the  wind 
in  the  pines.  Shy  Jim's  spirit  would 
perish  in  a  stuffy  office.  If  one  must  co- 
operate with  an  office  desk,  let  it  be 
Ted,  born  between  August  23  and  Sep- 
tember 23.  He  has  a  flair  for  figures 
and  accounts  and  systems.  There  are 
times  when  you  are  a  little  worried  about 
Dick,  born  between  October  24  and 
November  23.  He  has  such  an  intense, 
smoldering  nature,  brooding,  intro- 
spective, yet  capable  of  such  concentra- 
tion, such  devotion.  If  Dick  could  find 
himself  vocationally,  there  would  be  no 
heights  he  could  not  attain.  The  stars 
point  to  medical  fields ;  he  might  be  a 
dentist  or  physician,  or  better  still,  a 
surgeon.  In  the  event  this  field  is  un- 
attainable, he  might  pour  out  his  un- 
usual abilities  in  mechanics  or  engineer- 
ing. The  spirit  of  exploration  and  re- 
search is  strong  within  him,  he  enjoys 
the  bypaths  of  the  universe  untrammeled 
by  the  world's  careless  feet.  His  apti- 
tude for  nosing  out  all  that  is  hidden 
or  obscure  could  easily  lead  him  into 
practical  fields  of  investigation,  the 
F.B.I,  perhaps.  Yes,  you  suddenly  recall 
that  the  stars  suggest  the  Army  as  a 
fitting  outlet  for  Dick's  unusual  talents. 
But  most  important  of  all,  Dick  must  be 
able  to  give  of  himself,  untiringly,  re- 
lentlessly, for  only  in  this  way  will  he 
find  peace  within  himself.  A  profession 
of  unflagging  interest,  or  stark  tragedy 
for  Dick. 

One  day  it  dawns  upon  you  that  a 
working  knowledge  of  astrology  is  in- 
valuable in  the  rearing  of  children.  You 
recall  little  Joan,  in  whose  home  you 
visited  recently.  Joan  was  irrepressible, 
animated,  and  overjoyed  at  your  pres- 


ence. She  begged  to  be  permitted  to 
"speak  a  piece"  for  your  entertainment, 
but  was  refused  and  promptly  smacked 
into  bed.  You  winced  a  bit,  but  after  all, 
bringing  up  kids  is  a  little  out  of  your 
line.  Wait  a  minute,  didn't  someone  say 
Joan's  birthday  is  the  first  part  of 
August?  You  thumb  your  way  through 
a  certain  book.  Here  it  is:  "A  Leo 
child,  born  between  July  23  and  August 
23,  is  usually  gifted  along  the  lines  of 
music,  dancing  and  dramatic  expres- 
sion." You  recall  those  twinkling,  little 
feet,  as  well  as  that  eager  tongue.  Why, 
that  child  shouldn't  be  repressed.  There's 
talent  unfolding  within  her,  like  a  tiny 
rosebud,  which  could  easily  perish  for 
lack  of  warmth  and  understanding.  You 
decide  to  speak  to  Joan's  dad  in  the 
morning. 

But  how  about  parents,  the  not-too- 
well-mated  kind?  The  magnitude  of  this 
problem,  even  in  the  light  of  your  be- 
loved hobby,  nearly  robs  you  of  your 
breath.  But  perhaps,  perhaps — yes,  you 
are  certain,  the  stars  could  help.  How- 
ever, you  strive  to  bear  in  mind  that  as- 
trology is  not  fatalism,  neither  is  it 
omniscient.  Only  God  can  make  a  tree 
or  a  marriage.  Your  mind  reverts  to 
Bob  and  Sally.  That  couple  has  had 
their  friends  worried  ever  since  the  day 
Bob  planked  down  nearly  half  his  yearly 
income  for  Sally's  ring.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  Sally  wasn't  born  to  become 
a  service  man's  wife.  She  yearned  for 
a  rambling  old  Colonial  home  in  the 
country,  gardens,  flowers,  a  pet  or  two, 
peace,  quietness,  solitude.  At  times,  she 
appeared  almost  antisocial,  a  swell  girl 
but  one  who  required  much  understand- 
ing. You  recall  that  Sally  was  born 
between  April  20  and  May  21,  a  Tau- 
rean.  Bob  was  born  in  that  most  socially- 
inclined  of  all  signs,  Libra,  ruling  be- 
tween September  23  and  October  24. 
Bob    thrilled    to    the    ever-present    un- 
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certainty  of  Army  life,  the  big  change  Sally  to  understand  themselves  and  each 

imminent  at  any  moment ;  any  place  Bob  other.  If  their  love  was  sufficiently  deep 

parked  his  brass  buttons  was  home  to  to  make  the  sacrifices  and  adjustments 

him.  Right  up  his  cosmic  alley  were  the  necessary    for    a    happy    marriage,    all 

various  diversions  that  kept  Army  so-  wouM  be  wdl  otherwise,  Sally  had  bet- 
ciety     bubbling — cards,     dancing,     late 


ter  return  to  her  high  school  beau  on 
a    farm   in    Idaho.    Yes,   you   are    cer- 


hours.  Sally  would  tug  along  her  knit- 
ting, and  doze  by  ten-thirty.   Not  that 

she  lacked  popularity;  men  hovered  over  tam  the  stars  could  helP-  But  PerhaPs 

her  as  though  she  were  fudge  from  home.  ^ou  are  prejudiced.  By  this  time,  your 

But  Sally  stuck  to  her  knitting— and  to  hobby    has    become    an    all-consuming 

Bob.  There  was  only  one  way  the  stars  flame  for  which  you  are  ready  to  carry 

could  help.  They  could  teach  Bob  and  the  torch  any  day. 


In  the  early  days  of  the  recent  war  a  troop  train  stopped  for  a  layover  at  the 
little  mountain  town  of  Thurmond,  West  Virginia.  For  many  years  this  hamlet  was 
known  as  the  meanest  town  in  the  State.  Residents  have  always  declared  this  report 
exaggerated. 

At  any  rate,  the  young  soldier  who  left  the  train  to  make  a  purchase  in  a  near- 
by restaurant  probably  did  so  a  bit  timidly.  But  the  motherly  lady  behind  the 
counter  soon  set  him  at  ease.  They  chatted  pleasantly  as  he  sipped  his  "coke"  and 
ate  his  sandwich. 

He  had  paid  his  bill  and  reached  the  door  when  he  suddenly  turned  and  said 
touchingly,  "Well,  good-by,  Mother."  She  was  too  overcome  with  emotion  to 
answer,  but  as  the  tears  welled  into  her  kindly  eyes  she  resolved  that  she  would 
never  put  the  money  of  another  service  man  in  her  cash  register. 

From  that  day  until  she  sold  the  restaurant  nearly  five  years  later,  she  fed 
thousands  of  service  men  of  every  rank,  creed,  and  color,  and  never  accepted  a 
dime  for  her  services.  Some  days  but  two  or  three  came  in;  other  days  saw  from 
twelve  to  twenty  at  her  tables.  That  this  cut  deeply  into  her  profits  goes  without 
saying,  but  despite  this  she  was  able  to  set  aside  a  dollar  a  day  for  the  purchase  of 
war  bonds. 

Men  in  uniform  saw  that  she  had  started  a  collection  of  salt  and  pepper  shakers 
and  miniature  dogs.  Some  thirty  or  forty  were  on  display  in  the  restaurant  window. 
The  collection  probably  numbers  a  thousand  now,  and  items  for  it  have  come  from 
most  of  the  States  of  the  Union  and  from  abroad- — sent  to  her  by  admiring  and 
appreciative  service  men  and  women  who  were  helped  by  her  hospitality  and 
cheered  by  her  tender  smile.  Pictures,  too,  were  sent  her  by  the  dozen  from  the 
same  people  who  mailed  her  dogs  and  shakers.  Naturally  she  treasures  her  collec- 
tions, as  she  does  the  many  letters  she  has  received  from  "her  boys." 

She  sold  the  restaurant  on  V-j  Day  and  has  retired  to  enjoy  her  last  years  with 
her  family  and  the  many  friends  she  made  in  and  near  the  "meanest  town  in  West 
Virginia"  during  her  more  than  fifty  years'  residence  in  that  section. 

Well,  maybe  Thurmond  isn't  such  a  bad  place  after  all.  — Franklin  w.  Bah 


^V^HERE'RE  ya  gonna  be,  Joe,  on  the 
first  day  of  May  ? 

The  excuse  for  prying  into  your  per- 
sonal affairs  is  that  over  the  whole 
wide  world  the  maidens  go  "a-maying" 
on  that  day,  and  you  won't  want  to  miss 
such  a  spectacle.  So,  strung  out  from 
Manila  to  Munich  and  from  Peiping  to 
Palestine  as  you  well  may  be  on  May 
the  first,  keep  an  eagle  eye  focused  for 
fairies. 


faced  Flora  married  Zephyrus,  the 
gentle  god  of  the  warm  winds,  and  blew 
about  like  a  feather  scattering  her  favors 
with  lavish  generosity.  The  bobby- 
soxers  (nymphs,  the  Romans  called 
'em)  worshiped  her  like  ours  do  a 
modern  crooner,  and  often  laid  fruits 
(not  overripe,  and  not  thrown)  and 
flowers  (without  horseshoes  in  'em)  on 
her  altar. 


A    Roman   Custom 

Before  the  Year  One,  May  Day  was 
observed  by  the  ancient  Romans.  It  fell 
on  the  fourth  day  of  the  Floralia,  six- 
day  festival  of  theatrical  shows  charac- 
terized by  bad  burlesque,  all  in  honor  of 
Signora  Flora,  goddess  of  flowers.  On 
this  day  the  Latin  lassies  made  a  pil- 
grimage en  masse  to  a  grotto  on  the 
banks  of  the  little  wooded  stream  Egeria, 
just  outside  the  walls  of  the  Eternal 
City.  According  to  mythology,  this  fair- 
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Keats    recounted    the    custom    thus : 

"Crowds  of  nymphs 

Soft-voiced,  and  young,  and  gay, 

In  woven  baskets  bringing  ears  of  corn 

Roses  and  pinks  and  violets  to  adorn 

The  shrine  of  Flora  in  her  early  May." 

In  Old  England 

Medieval  England  made  May  Day  a 
public  holiday.  All  classes  of  people 
were  up  with  the  dawn  to  go  "a-may- 
ing." From  the  woods  the  crowds  bore 
back  branches  of  trees  and  bunches  of 
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flowers  to  the  village  square,  where  a 
Maypole  stood,  glorious  with  ribbons 
and  wreaths.  Rural  England  had  a  gala 
day — a  festival  to  forget  the  sweat  of 
toil  and  the  drudgery  of  routine. 

In  The  States 

Back  home  here  our  school  girls  con- 
tinue the  custom  with  dancing  nymphs 
and  beribboned  Maypoles.  So  ask  early 
for  a  one-day  pass  and  go  to  a  college 
campus,  the  nearest  all-girl  finishing 
school.  Any  one  of  these  institutions  will 
have  a  bevy  of  beauties  better  than 
Rome  could  boast,  and  these  nowadays 


nymphs  have  substituted  modern  loveli- 
ness for  medieval  licentiousness.  Gay 
girls  with  elastic  bodies  in  frilly  frocks 
pose  in  tableaux,  spring  through  ballet 
routines,  and  run  on  tiptoe  like  fairies. 


And,  paging  Mr.  Keats,  they  are  "soft- 
voiced,"  for  once.  .  .  . 

The  Maypole 

At  the  climax  of  the  program  a  hun- 
dred luscious  lassies  in  pastel  pulchri- 
tude will  move  like  a  crazy  quilt  to  the 
Maypole,  each  scrambling  for  the  loose 
end  of  a  bright  ribbon,  and  to  crescendo 
orchestra,  running  at  top  speed  'round 
and  'round  the  pole  until  each  ribbon 
wraps  itself  up,  the  end  is  pulled  out  of 
her  hand,  and  there  is  a  mass  of  party 
dresses  and  beautiful  hair  and  happy 
faces  at  the  foot  of  the  Maypole. 

The  May  Day  festival  has  ended! 

Okay,  Mate.  See  you  at  the  Maypole 
on  May  Day.  And  bring  your  most 
powerful  pair  of  field  glasses !  It  might 
be  smart,  Jackson,  to  wear  that  bullet- 
proof vest  over  your  heart,  too,  for 
Cupid  will  be  loose  with  his  quiver  of 
darts  on  that  day! 
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WELL,  ma'am,  any  man  at  boot  camp 
would  have  told  you  I'm  not  the  sort 
that  chases  every  girl  that  gives  him 
the  glad  eye,  I  am  not.  But  that  day  I 
was  low. 

Maybe  you  know  yourself  how  home- 
sickness gets  a  person  down,  and  home- 
sickness when  you're  in  uniform  is  the 
very  worst  kind.  No  picking  up  and 
beating  it  when  it's  so  bad  you  can't 
stand  it  another  minute.  You  stay.  Go 
AWOL?  They  get  you  and  you're 
clapped  into  the  brig.  Besides,  you  know 
that  any  day  they  can  ship  you  overseas 
and,  when  they  do — well,  the  war's  over 
now  of  course  but,  for  all  that,  you  may 
never  get  home.  That  was  the  way  I 
was  feeling,  when  Aldina  passed  and 
called : 

"Hi,  sailor!" 

It  was  a  dare. 

"Hi,  beautiful !"  I  said. 

We  walked  down  the  street,  hand  in 
hand,  to  the  drug  store,  had  a  couple  of 
sundaes,  and  went  to  a  movie. 

Now,  one  thing  you  must  get  straight. 
I  expect  you've  read  in  the  papers  about 
some  of  the  girls  around  boot  camps. 
Well,  a  fellow  brought  up  like  I've  been 
lets  them  alone.  But  Aldina  wasn't  that 
kind.  A  man  gets  so  he  can  tell  mighty 
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quick.  All  the  same,  she  wasn't  like  the 
girls  I'd  known  at  home  either. 

She  was  jolly.  She  was  husky:  almost 
as  tall  as  I  am,  broad-shouldered  and, 
boy — if  she  ever  socked  a  man,  he'd 
remember  it !  No  clinging  vine  about 
her,  but  easy  to  look  at,  the  way  a  lot 
of  big  girls  are.  A  little  free  and  easy 
though;  I've  got  to  admit  that.  For 
instance,  the  third  or  fourth  time  we 
were  out  together,  she  hinted  pretty 
strong  about  why  shouldn't  we  get  en- 
gaged. 

"Hey !"  I  said.  "This  is  so  sudden." 

We  were  down  on  the  beach,  and  a 
new  moon  was  coming  up.  She  acted  as 
if  she  didn't  hear. 

"One  of  my  girl  friends  married  a 
boy  she'd  seen  just  three  times." 

"How'd  it  come  out?"  I  asked  her. 

"It  came  out  all  right.  I've  got  an 
aunt  says  marriage  is  all  a  lottery  any- 
way. He's  in  Alaska  now.  Blanche  gets 
her  allotment  every  month.  In  June 
she's  going  to  have  a  baby." 

I  didn't  want  to  make  her  sore  but  I 
wasn't  for  getting  engaged — not  yet. 

"How  many  fellows  you  handed  this 
line  to?"  I  asked  her. 

She  flared  up  then. 

"That's  no  way  to  talk  to  a  nice  girl." 
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"Well,"  I  said,  "what  you  were  say- 
ing is  a  kind  of  queer  way  to  talk  to  a 
nice  boy." 

She  laughed ;  she  was  the  kind  never 
could  stay  mad. 

"Can't  you  take  a  little  kidding?  All 
the  same,"  she  went  on,  "if  you  like  me, 
you  can  say  so.  That's  the  way  of  the 
world,  ain't  it?  What  about  a  girl? 
Doesn't  she  ever  get  a  break?  What's 
she  got  a  tongue  for,  if  she  can't  use  it 
once  in  a  while?" 

It  sounded  logical.  All  the  same,  I 
wasn't  used  to  being  talked  to  that  way. 
Fact  is,  back  home,  girls  never  had  any 
particular  use  for  me.  Nobody  did  until 
I  got  into  uniform.  Queer,  the  difference 
that  made.  In  these  bell-bottomed  pants 
and  with  this  monkey  cap  on  the  side 
of  my  head,  right  away  I  was  attracting 
attention — some  attention. 

Well,  maybe  it  had  been  just  kidding; 
I  wouldn't  put  it  by  Aldina,  but  after 
that  we  didn't  talk  about  that  kind  of 
thing  for  a  good  while.  We  kept  run- 
ning around  together,  though.  She  was 
a  fine  person  to  talk  to.  Telling  her 
about  being  homesick  was  like  an  anti- 
dote for  homesickness — it  really  was.  I 
told  her  a  lot  of  things :  about  where 
I  come  from  and  about  the  home  folks. 
I  even  told  her  about  a  girl  I'd  known 
back  there  in  high  school — a  girl  I'd 
been  strong  for,  or  thought  I  was.  She 
turned  me  down  and  married  another 
fellow. 

"Maybe  you  were  lucky,  at  that," 
Aldina    said. 

Well,  maybe  I  was;  all  the  same  it 
still  hurt— a  little. 

She  told  me  things — things  about  the 
place  she  was  working  and  about  her 
boss.  He'd  made  a  few  passes  at  her, 
and  I  told  her,  if  she  wanted  me  to,  I'd 
come  around  and  push  his  face  in  for 
him.  But  she  said  no,  she  could  look  out 
for  herself.  She  told  me  about  her  home 


folks    and    where    she    had    lived.    She 
hadn't  had  it  easy. 

One  brother  must  have  been  a  skate. 
He  was  sent  to  jail,  for  some  deviltry 
he  was  in.  She  worked  a  whole  year  and 
saved  her  money  to  hire  a  lawyer  and 
get  him  out,  and  he's  never  paid  her 
back  one  cent.  Oh,  Aldina  was  straight. 
She  was  good  company.  Since  that  high 
school  affair,  which  maybe  was  what 
they  call  puppy  love  (how  should  I 
know?)  I  hadn't  gone  with  any  girl  I 
liked  so  well. 

One  evening,  coming  out  of  a  movie, 
we  ran  smack  into  Chaplain  Devers,  that 
I  hadn't  seen  since  I  enlisted,  though 
I'd  heard  he  was  in  our  camp.  (You 
see,  it's  a  pretty  big  place  and  there  are 
a  lot  of  us.)  He  used  to  preach  in  our 
church,  and  everybody  liked  him.  Good 
to  see  somebody  from  the  old  home 
town,  and  we  stopped  and  talked  a  few 
minutes.  Next  day  he  looked  me  up  and 
we  had  a  real  visit. 

Just  as  he  was  leaving,  he  said,  "Who 
was  that  with  you  last  night?  I'm  not 
sure  I  even  got  the  name  right." 

I  told  him  about  Aldina.  Not,  of 
course,  as  much  as  I'm  telling  you. 
Afterwards  I  saw  him  fairly  often,  and 
one  day  he  said  to  me,  "This  noon  I  ate 
at  the  restaurant  where  your  friend 
works.  We  talked  about  you.  Anything 
serious  likely  to  happen?" 

Right  there,  if  I  hadn't  liked  him,  I'd 
have  said,  "What's  it  to  you?"  Instead, 
I  said,  "Maybe." 

"You  know  her  pretty  well?" 

I  told  him  some  of  the  nice  things 
about  her,  and  he  said,  "Sure ;  you  never 
would  fall  for  a  girl  who  didn't  have  a 
lot  of  nice  things  about  her."  Then — 
"You  knew  she  had  been  married  be- 
fore?" 

"She  told  me,"  I  said.  "The  man  she 
married  was  a  bad  lot." 
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Just  before  he  left,  he  said,  "Maybe 
this  isn't  any  of  my  business,  but  you 
know  the  proverb :  'Be  sure  you're  right 
— then  go  ahead.'  I  hope  you're  sure 
about  Aldina.  For  instance — "  I  started 
to  say  something,  but  he  went  right  on. 
"Suppose,  like  a  lot  of  demobilized  men 
these  days,  you  had  to  go  home  and  live 
with  your  folks.  Would  it  work  out? 
How  would  your  mother  and  Aldina 
hit  it  off?" 

That  time,  I  admit,  I  was  a  little  sore. 

"Mother  wouldn't  be  marrying  Al- 
dina," I  said.  "It  would  be  me." 

"Sure."  (I  ought  to  have  known  I 
couldn't  get  him  mad.)  "It  was  Aldina 
I  was  thinking  about.  Things  go  a  lot 
smoother  for  a  girl,  if  her  man's  folks 
are  strong  for  her." 

That  wasn't  the  only  time  we  talked 
about  her,  and  I  remember  once  he  said : 

"We  preachers,  you  know,  talk  a  lot 
about  ideals.  How  do  yours  match  up? 
Will  Aldina  help  to  hold  yours  steady? 
Or  lift  them?  Or— what?" 

That  time  we  were  on  the  level,  hav- 
ing a  mighty  serious  talk  and — 

"I  dunno,"  I  said. 

"I've  talked  with  Aldina.  I've  talked 
with  people  who  know  her.  As  you  say, 
there  are  a  lot  of  good  things  about  her  ; 
and  yet — that  is  true  of  a  hundred  other 
girls  you  know.  Are  there  enough  good 
things  so  that  you  are  sure  she  is  the 
one  woman  you  want  to  marry  and  live 
with  all  your  life?  And  are  you  sure 
that  she  wants  to  marry  you;  that  she 
doesn't  just  want  to  get  married,  to 
forget  that  bad  dream  of  her  first  mar- 
riage?" 

I  couldn't  get  mad — though  I  wanted 
to. 

"Padre,"  I  said,  "I  don't  believe  I 
want  to  talk  about  this  any  more." 

"Maybe  I've  said  too  much  already. 
If  so,  I'm  sorry,  but  getting  married — 
Remember  what  the  prayer  book  says? 


'Reverently,  discreetly,  advisedly,  sober- 
ly and  in  the  fear  of  God.'  Old-fashioned 
words,  but  getting  married  is  old- 
fashioned  and  about  the  most  important 
and  serious  thing  any  man  or .  woman 
ever  does." 

Well,  I  hadn't  told  him,  or  maybe  he 
wouldn't  have  said  all  that,  but  Aldina 
and  I  were  already  engaged. 

Next  afternoon,  going  down  to  the 
beach  with  her,  the  chaplain  picked  us 
up.  He  was  nice  and  jolly,  but  afterward 
I  got  to  thinking.  He  had  tried  his  best, 
but  she  didn't  fit  with  him.  How  would 
she  fit  at  home? 

Next  day  was  the  day  I  blew  my  top. 
Going  by  in  a  jeep,  Hungry  Hatch 
yelled  at  me : 

"Hey !  I  hear  you  get  a  furlough." 

Well,  I  wanted  a  furlough.  Who 
doesn't?  But  all  at  once,  I  thought: 
"Devers's  doings !  He  wants  to  bust  it 
up  between  you  and  Aldina  and  this  is 
his  way."  First  I  thought  I'd  hunt  him 
up  and  give  him  what  for.  Then  I  said, 
"No ;  I'll  find  Aldina  and  we'll  get  mar- 
ried now.'" 

She  wasn't  at  the  place  she  worked. 
They  didn't  know  where  she  was.  I 
hunted  an  hour  and  was  beginning  to 
cool  off  a  little,  when  I  met  Beanie 
Williams,  who  belongs  to  our  outfit, 
and  got  the  real  dope.  Devers  didn't 
have  any  more  to  do  with  it  than  Hiro- 
hito  did.  /  wasn't  getting  a  furlough ; 
our  whole  outfit  was  getting  one — the 
last  before  they  shipped  us  out. 

Well,  the  minute  I  stopped  to  really 
think  about  it,  I  knew  that  for  Aldina 
and  me  to  get  married  right  now  wasn't 
good  sense.  Sometimes  that  kind  of  mar- 
riage works  out,  but  I've  seen  two  go 
on  the  rocks — bad;  and  I  wasn't  going 
to  take  the  risk.  That  was  all  there  was 
to  it. 

I  found  Aldina  and,  that  day  and  the 
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next  day,  we  talked  it  all  over.  She  cried 
good  and  hard,  when  at  last  we  said 
good-bye.  But  we  promised  to  write 
regularly.  I  did  every  day  and  so  did 
she — for  ten  days.  Fewer  letters  after 
that,  and  shorter  ones.  She  had  told  me 
that  letter-writing  was  about  the  hardest 
thing  she  had  ever  had  to  do.  For  a 
while,  I  tried  to  blame  the  mails.  Later, 
when  we  were  afloat  or  stationed  on 
some  pocket  handkerchief-size  island, 
I  couldn't  say  much,  because  I  myself 
wasn't  writing  the  way  I  had  at  first. 

I  was  in  sick  bay,  when  her  last  letter 
came.  A  bad  place  to  get  bad  news,  but 
I  wasn't  cut  up  the  way  I'd  thought  I'd 
be.  I  guess  I'd  known  it  was  coming. 

She  told  me  I  was  a  nice  boy;  she 
was  glad  she'd  known  me.  But  she  was 
marrying  another  man,  a  sergeant  in 
the  Marines.  She  told  me  something 
about  him.  She  said  she  remembered 
how  I'd  already  been  turned  down  by 
one  girl.  Too  bad  it  should  have  to 
happen  to  me  again  but  (who  could 
tell?)  maybe  I'd  take  it  all  the  easier 
on  that  account. 

I  wrote  and  told  her  I  hoped  her  man 
was  good  enough  for  her.  Then,  just  for 
a  jolly,  I  put  a  wad  of  Jap  occupation 
money  in  the  letter  (it  costs  about  a 
dollar  a  bale)  and  told  her  to  go  buy 
herself  a  new  car — as  a  wedding  present 
from  me. 

Well,  the  rest  of  my  story  is  about 
like  any  other  Navy  man's.  No  "action" 
these  days.  Over  in  Tokyo  I  ran  around 
some  with  a  WAC,  another  nice  girl, 
but  I  remembered  Aldina  and  the  padre 
and  watched  my  step.  She  did  a  lot 
better  than  if  she'd  fallen  for  me :  mar- 
ried a  major — a  regular  Army  man. 


I've  been  home  quite  some  time  now, 
and  all  that  Navy  stuff  has  begun  to 
seem  like  some  movie  I've  seen — not 
real,  you  know.  When  I  first  got  back, 
I  thought  I  had  lost  interest  in  girls, 
but  I  was  wrong,  because  the  first  week 
I  saw  one  that  I  didn't  recognize  at  first. 
You  see,  when  I  left,  she  was  just  a 
kid.  Now  she  was  a  young  lady,  and  it 
wasn't  a  month  before  I  knew  she  was 
the  one  and  only.  Everybody  was  happy 
about  it,  too — my  folks,  her  folks — 
everybody.  We've  been  married  a  year 
now.  Drop  around  some  day  and  we'll 
show  you  the  boy  that  took  the  prize  at 
the  baby  show. 

Chaplain  Devers  blew  into  town  just 
the  other  day  and  came  round  to  see  us. 
After  we  had  talked  a  while  and  Edie 
had  gone  out  to  get  supper,  he  said : 

"You're  sure,  this  time?" 

"Sure  as  the  multiplication  table,"  I 
told  him. 

"No  harm,  then,  in  telling  you  that  I 
saw  Aldina  last  month.  That  sergeant 
of  hers  is  a  sort  of  roughneck,  but  she 
seems  to  have  him  pretty  well  in  hand. 
I  don't  think  either  of  them  is  sorry  or 
has  reason  to  be.  He  told  me  he'd  never 
saved  a  cent,  until  he  got  married.  Now 
they  have  a  little  place  of  their  own, 
about  half  paid  for.  I  didn't  make  you 
sore,  those  times  I  talked  to  you?" 

"All  you  told  me  was  true,"  I  said. 
"You  know — !"  I  was  seeing  it  all  from 
the  standpoint  of  an  old,  married  man. 
"It  would  save  a  lot  of  grief  if  young 
folks,  before  they  take  a  header  into 
matrimony,  would  talk  with  somebody 
like  you,  who  cared  about  them  but 
could  see  it — oh,  a  little  more  detached." 

I  was  going  on  to  say  some  more,  but 
just  then  Edie  called  us  to  supper. 


He  is  happiest,  be  he  king  or  peasant,  who  finds  peace  in  his  home. — Goethe 


LINK  LINES 


By  The  Editor 


Television  is  one  thing  we  thought 
we'd  made  up  our  minds  about,  but  the 
longer  it  goes  on  the  less  certain  we  are. 
How  about  you? 

A  few  evenings  ago  we  went  into  a 
radio  and  television  sales  establishment 
and  cornered  one  of  the  good-humored 
clerks. 

"Say,  Joe,  can  you  tell  us  a  few 
favorable  points  about  television?" 

Likely  there  isn't  one  of  us  who 
wouldn't  be  amused  at  the  unexpected 
opening  of  Fibber  McGee's  closet  door 
if  the  incident  were  televised;  and  no 
doubt  every  bachelor  sailor  and  soldier 
— as  well  as  some  others,  too — wouldn't 
mind  seeing  a  girl  with  a  high-octane 
smile  sing  him  a  lullaby  in  her  smooth- 
as-whipped-cream  voice. 

But  no  such  luck  for  us.  Night  after 
night  it's  the  wrestling  shows — sans 
technicolor — or  Charlie  Chaplain  in 
flickers  of  25  years  ago,  or  perchance  a 
tennis  or  hockey  game.  Right  here  let's 
ring  the  bell  for  telecasting;  it  enables 
you  to  actually  see  the  puck.  Now  and 
then  there's  a  good  tennis  match  and  a 
ball  game. 

"But,"  says  the  velvet-voiced  tele- 
vision man,  "one  of  the  main  features 
will  be  the  educational  advantages  for 
your  children.  Of  course  you,  too,  will 
be  able  to  sit  in  your  armchair  as  an 
eyewitness  to  exciting  events  all  over 
the  world." 

"Can  this  mean  that  little  Jack  and 
Mary  may  be  able  to  play  hookey  and 
have  their  lessons  brought  to  them  a  la 
carte  in  the  family  living  room?" 
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"Not  exactly,  sir,  but  the  mystery 
stories  and  the  bedtime  tales  are  seen 
as  well  as  heard.  It  is  the  greatest  edu- 
cational medium  for  your  children." 

Imagine,  Jack  and  Mary  could  go  to 
bed  not  only  with  an  auditory  impres- 
sion of  the  terrifying  villains  and  mys- 
terious monsters  in  the  playlets,  but 
with  a  clear  visual  impression  added. 

"Unquestionably  television  is  the  com- 
ing thing.  Some  day  you  will  even  be 
able  to  see  the  person  you  are  talking 
with  on  the  telephone!" 

What,  no  more  blind  dates  for  you 
guys,  either?  Just  what  do  you  have  to 
say  about  this? 

Since  there  is  no  telecasting  between 
you  and  us,  we  shall  have  to  depend 
on  this  link  line  for  perhaps  longer  than 
we  think.  So  fellas  (General  Patton 
once  reminded  us  "they  are  men,  not 
fellas" — we  said  "Yessir"  then  and  we'd 
like  to  be  able  to  say  "Yessir"  to  him 
now ;  but  just  for  the  sake  of  informality 
and  warmth — fellas),  do  write  in  and 
tell  us  what  you  like  and  what  you  don't 
like,  whether  its  television,  food,  or  The 
Link,  but  especially  The  Link.  Let  us 
know  what  you'd  like  more  of,  or  less 
of  or  some  of,  between  the  covers  of 
what  we  hope  is  your  favorite  literary 
sandwich. 


The  Time  to  Live 

The  time  to  be  kind  is  now,  the 
place  to  be  kind  is  here;  we  needn't  be 
told  the  way  to  be  kind,  for  the  way 
to  be  kind  is  clear.  But  it's  good  to 
pause  and  remember,  in  the  heat  of 
our  stress  and  drive,  that  the  very  best 
time  to  live  is  while  we  are  still  alive. 


— The   Royal   Neighbor. 
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'epic  TALKS 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion  (first  week) : 

WHAT  IS  A  HOME  WORTH? 

By  R&k&d  CadfiaA.  Jlial+te>i 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  How  vital  is  it  to  a  home  that  the  family  live  in  peace  and  unity?  (Proverbs 
17:1;  Matthew  12:25) 

2.  How  much  should  we  be  influenced  by  our  parents?  (Proverbs  1 :8) 

3.  Can  a  child  often  influence  his  parents?  (Isaiah  11 :6) 

4.  Will  God  reward  righteousness  in  our  homes  today?  (Proverbs  3  :33 ;  12 :7) 

5.  How  important  is  it  for  parents  to  teach  righteousness  to  their  children? 
(Deuteronomy  6:4-9;  11:8-21;  32:46,  47;  Psalm  78:5-8;  Proverbs  22:6;  Isaiah 
38:19;  Ephesians  6:4) 


•  Resource  material: 

This  is  National  Family  Week.  Don't 
you  agree  that  we  need  to  take  stock  of 
our  homes,  to  see,  with  fresh  apprecia- 
tion, what  they  have  meant  to  us,  and 
to  try  realistically  to  make  them  mean 
more  to  our  world? 

What  does  an  ideal  home  mean  to  us  ? 
Is  it  a  place  where  others  must  satisfy 
our  wants — and  our  whims?  Or  is  it  a 
place  where  each  member  owes  coopera- 
tion, comradeship,  and  loyalty  and  love 
to  every  other  in  the  family  circle?  Is  it 
a  place  where  the  chief  concern  shall  be 
physical  and  temporal  satisfactions  or 
spiritual  considerations — or  both? 

Surely  we  shall  all  agree  that  a  home 
should  be  a  place  where  we  shall  expect 
more  than  food  and  clothing  and  hous- 
ing. It  is  a  place  that  has  obligations  to 
those  too  young  to  care  for  themselves 
without  a  mother's  love  and  a  father's 
care.  It  is  a  place  that  has  obligations 


to  the  community.  Voters  live  there — 
people  who  have  it  in  their  power,  no 
matter  how  lowly  and  limited  they  may 
be,  to  choose  those  who  shall  make  our 
laws  and  govern  our  land. 

You  and  I  pride  ourselves  on  our  free 
country  and  our  public  school  system. 
We  boast  that  any  boy  may  become 
president  of  our  United  States.  But  are 
we  as  eager  that  every  boy  and  every 
girl  shall  have  access  to  religious  truth 
and  all  the  good  and  positive  influences 
that  will  help  to  build  character?  Do  we 
know,  deep  in  our  hearts,  that  even  a 
free  land  and  an  educated  citizenry 
should  look  beyond  schools  and  freedom 
and  justice  to  places  where  we  can  meet 
together  to  worship  God? 

If  you  came  from  a  Christian  home 
you  have  had  influences  that  should 
make  you  better  citizens.  If  you  came 
from  a  home  that  did  not  have  religious 
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influences — or  that  had  only  a  merely 
nominal  interest  in  religion  without 
talking  it  and  Jiving  it  together — you 
have  missed  much. 

This  gets  us  face  to  face  with  one  of 
the  greatest  reasons  for  the  religious 
indifference  and  the  religious  mediocrity 
that  meet  us  on  every  hand.  We  have 
too  many  homes  that  are  practical  fail- 
ures when  it  comes  to  giving  religious 
ideals  to  their  children.  This  is  deplor- 
able. It  has  terrible  costs  for  our  strug- 
gling churches  and  for  our  communities 
that  strive  to  combat  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  adult  vice  and  crime. 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  a  story  that 
bears  directly  upon  this  great  problem 
and  this  terrific  need  of  our  nation.  It 
is  said  that  G.  Campbell  Morgan's  father 
came  to  visit  him  soon  after  he  had  mar- 
ried and  founded  his  home.  The  happy 
young  bridegroom  showed  his  father 
through  room  after  room  of  the  new 
home.  But  the  father  did  not  express  the 
satisfaction  that  the  young  man  ex- 
pected. He  was  not  left  to  wonder  about 
the  reason,  for  the  father  expressed  his 
disappointment  in  words  like  these :  "I 
have  been  in  every  room  of  your  home, 
tut  in  most  of  them  I  saw  nothing  that 
would  indicate  that  this  is  a  Christian 
liome." 

Do  you  say  that  was  harsh?  Well,  if 
it  was,  it  was  well-meant — and  probably 
deserved.  It  was  pointed,  certainly.  And 
it  points  straight  to  a  deficiency  in  our 
homes  today. 

Did  you  have  religious  pictures  in 
your  home?  Did  you  see  a  Bible  there? 
Did  you  read  that  Bible  much?  And 
this  is  very  important :  did  you  hear 
anyone  else  in  that  home  reading  the 
Bible  aloud  for  your  benefit  and  urging 
you  to  make  it  the  rule  of  your  young 
life  in  the  moments  that  were  sure  to 
come — when  you  could  not  turn  to  your 


father  or  mother  for  moral  courage  and 
religious  counsel? 

You  pass  an  American  flag  wherever 
you  turn.  How  often  do  you  see  a  Chris- 
tian flag?  We  are  told  that  there  is  one 
Christian  flag  floating  above  all  of  the 
multitude  of  buildings  in  the  great  city 
of  New  York.  The  building  that  is  the 
new  home  of  Christian  Herald  on  east 
37th  Street  proudly  boasts  that  Chris- 
tian flag. 

If  you  did  not  see  a  Christian  flag  in 
your  home,  did  you  see  something  bet- 
ter there — a  daily  exposition  of  ChrisJ 
tian  living  as  your  mother  or  your 
father  tried  to  live  as  a  Christian  in  the 
midst  of  the  varied  activities  and  ex- 
periences in  the  home?  And  did  you 
carry  such  a  flag  high  as  you  went  out 
from  that  home  to  enter  the  service  ? 

Do  the  comrades  who  are  all  around 
you  in  the  service  know  that  you  are  a 
Christian?  What  makes  you  think  so? 

Can  we  wonder  if  the  Christian 
Church  has  to  be  content  with  so  many 
partial  victories  when  so  many  of  her 
recruits  have  been  poorly  trained  at 
home?  Here  are  two  young  men,  one 
of  whom  comes  from  a  home  in  which 
he  is  surrounded  with  sincere  and 
earnest  and  effective  Christian  influences, 
while  the  other  young  man  comes  from 
a  home  where  he  has  had  no  religious 
training  whatever  except  for  the  most 
elementary  moral  precepts.  He  was  told 
that  it  was  wrong  to  steal  and  cheat  and 
lie  and  swear.  But  he  never  heard  his 
father  pray  or  his  mother  read  the 
Bible.  If  there  was  a  Bible  in  the  home 
he  was  never  taught  to  read  it  reverent- 
ly and  to  make  it  the  rule  of  his  life. 

Tell  me  this  :  if  most  of  our  church 
members  come  from  the  latter  type  of 
home,  how  can  we  expect  the  Church  to 
be  as  successful  as  if  each  member  came 
from  the  first  type  of  home?. 


^afdcrfalkl 


By  (lobesit  Gadpan,  Jttidti&i 


FOR     THE     SECOND       WEEK     OF     THE      MONTH 


+  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

THOUGHTS  FOR  MOTHERS  DAY 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Is  a  man's  regard  for  his  mother  an  indication  of  either  his  character  or  his 
■capacities ?  (Proverbs  10:1;  15:20) 

2.  What  qualities  in  a  mother's  character  do  not  change  with  the  passing  cen- 
turies-? (Proverbs  31 :  10-31) 

3.  How  zvas  the  loyalty  of  Mary  to  Jesus  a  mirror  of  the  constant  affection  and 
■loyalty  of  our  own  mothers  today ?  (John  19:25) 

4.  Isn't  it  still  true  that  our  mothers  treasure  our  words  in  their  hearts,  as  Mary 
treasured  the  words  of  Jesus ?  (Luke  2:51) 

5.  Do  we  need  to  be  concerned  for  the  sobriety  as  well  as  the  loyalty  of  mothers 
today?  (Titus  2:3-5) 


•  Resource  material: 

•  What  does  Mother's  Day  mean  to  you 
this  year?  What  memories  of  mother  do 
you  cherish  most?  What  are  the  greatest 
challenges  that  your  memories  of  your 
mother  bring  to  you  now?  What  is  the 
way  in  which  you  can  best  honor  your 
mother  now?  If  she  is  still  living,  what 
can  you  do  that  would  bring  her  the 
most  happiness?  What  is  the  greatest 
gift  that  she  has  given  you  ? 

Perhaps  it  is  true  that  Mother's  Day 
carries  an  emotional  appeal  for  us  that 
few  other  days  bring.  If  this  is  so,  is 
there  not  a  grave  danger  that  we  may 
content  ourselves  with  mere  sentimental- 
ism  and  not  really  do  much  about  it? 
Which  is  better — to  wire  your  mother 
some  flowers  or  to  write  her  of  some 
great  moral  victory  in  your  life? 

Can  you  think  of  anything  that  would 
make  her  happier  than  to  know  that 
you  have  given  your  heart  and  your 
talents  to  Christ  as  Savior  and  horA — 


if  you  have  not  already  done  so?  Do 
you  know  of  any  good  reason  why  you 
should  not  do  this  now — if  you  haven't 
already  done  so?  You  could  give  her  no 
greater  happiness  than  to  let  her  know 
that  you  have  seriously  set  yourself  to 
follow  Christ  and  make  the  most  you 
can  possibly  make  of  your  life — here  and 
hereafter ! 

Mothers  think  of  these  matters  much 
more  than  we  can  realize.  We  make 
them  happy  when  we  choose  and  follow 
the  highest  that  we  know.  And  we  often 
do  not  imagine  how  deeply  we  cut  them 
by  our  thoughtless  surrender  to  cheap 
and  trivial  and  mean  things. 

Recently  a  mother  was  talking  to  me 
and  she  told  of  a  remark  in  one  of  the 
letters  that  her  son  had  written  to  her 
from  the  Pacific  in  World  War  II.  It 
must  have  been  sheer  thoughtlessness 
when  he  put  these  words  in  his  letter : 
"I  have  learned  to  take  my  glass  with 
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the  rest  of  them."  His  glass !  But  he  had 
never  had  a  glass  while  he  had  lived 
in  her  home.  He  had  believed  her  quiet 
lessons  in  sobriety.  She  had — like  many 
of  us — taken  it  for  granted  that  her 
children  would  never  toy  with  the  glass 
that  had  shaken  the  ideals  and  shattered 
the  opportunities  of  so  many  fine  boys 
that  she  had  known.  She  had  taught 
these  things  quietly  by  her  life  and  with 
her  lips.  Then  this  word  that  was  flown 
across  all  those  long  and  lonely  miles 
that  separated  them :  "I  have  learned 
to  take  my  glass  with  the  others." 

He  will  never  know  how  deeply  he 
cut  his  mother's  love — and  her  pride.  He 
had  cut  one  of  her  ideals.  He  had 
snipped  a  bright  thread  that  she  had 
taught  him  to  weave  into  the  tapestry 
of  life. 

Mothers  deserve  better  treatment 
than  that! 

Someone  once  remarked  that  if  we 
see  a  great  man  we  can  usually  look 
over  his  shoulder  and  see  a  great  woman 
— the  man's  mother.  We  can  hardly 
doubt  the  truth  of  that.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln publicly  declared  that  he  owed 
everything  to  his  mother.  Another  of 
our  presidents,  James  A.  Garfield,  re- 
fused to  accept  the  congratulations  of 
anyone  at  his  inauguration  until  he  had 
kissed  his  mother  and  declared  his  debt 
to  her  for  everything  that  he  had  become. 

If  you  saw  the  motion  picture,  Car- 
negie Hall,  you  saw  a  graphic  portrayal 
of  a  devoted  mother's  tireless  efforts  to 
make  her  son  great.  Left  a  widow  with 
an  infant  son,  she  got  a  job  in  Carnegie 
Hall  so  that  her  son  might  be  exposed 
every  day  to  the  finest  musical  influences 
that  any  mother  could  hope  to  bring  to 


a  boy's  life.  The  greatest  of  the  great  in 
musical  circles  were  before  him,  re- 
minding him  by  their  brilliant  per- 
formances that  he  had  before  him  a 
hard  way  and  a  long  one,  but  lighting 
beacon  fires  to  lure  him  to  do  no  less 
than  they  and  to  become  no  less. 

Perhaps  Susannah  Wesley  was  as 
shining  an  example  as  any  of  a  mother 
who  worked  as  ceaselessly  for  the  spir- 
itual growth  of  her  large  brood.  Busy 
as  she  was,  with  the  care  of  her  large 
family  and  the  Epworth  rectory,  she 
yet  found  it  possible  to  give  one  hour 
of  individual  instruction  in  religion  each 
week  to  each  of  her  children.  John  Wes- 
ley was  her  fifteenth  child  and  Charles 
was  the  eighteenth !  Look  over  the 
shoulder  of  either  of  those  two  great 
religious  leaders  in  eighteenth-century 
England  and  you  see  the  face  of  a  great 
woman — a  devout  mother  who  consid- 
ered it  good  sense  to  see  to  it  personally 
that  each  of  her  children  had  a  strong 
foundation  in  religious  truth. 

Will  you  look  for  religion  in  the 
mother  you  choose  for  your  children? 
Do  you  know  of  any  better  evidence  of 
character  than  a  deeply  religious  life? 
Can  you  think  of  a  better  place  for  re- 
ligion than  in  a  home?  WTould  you  want 
your  child  to  have  a  religious  mother 
or  one  who  had  no  use  for  the  message 
and  the  practice  of  Christianity? 

All  of  us  should  remember  that  we 
can  never  give  our  mothers  a  better 
gift  than  the  rich  satisfaction  of  seeing 
their  children  firmly  established  in  a 
useful  and  a  deeply  religious  life ! 

Mary,  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  would 
join  with  your  mother  in  saying  that! 


You  came  into  the  world  not  because  you  chose  to — or  where  you  chose  to — but   because 
the  world  had  need  of  you. — Epictetus 


^Ofuc^Jalkl 


By  Robert  Caip&i  Jlisdmsi 


FOR      THE      THIRD       WEEK      OF.  -THE      MONTH 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  THE  IMPOSSIBLE 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  What  part  does  courage  play  in  attempting  the  impossible?  (Joshua  1 :5-9) 

2.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  vision  if  zve  are  to  try  to  do  the  impossible ?  (Joel  2  :28, 
29) 

3.  What  part  does  insight  play?  (I  Kings  3  :12) 

4.  Why  can  we  never  omit  hard,  unremitting  toil  if  we  are  to  succeed?  (Ecclesi- 
astes  9:10a) 

5.  Why  should  we  try  to  find  ways  to  do  what  may  seem  to  be  impossible  in  the 
realm  of  spiritual  matters?  (Matthew  5:48;  Acts  26:19) 


•  Resource  material: 

Have  you  ever  watched  an  athletic 
contest  where  a  team,  in  the  last  few 
minutes  of  play,  snatched  victory  from 
the  yawning  jaws  of  defeat?  Can  you 
forget  the  almost  delirious  joy  of  those 
who  had  seen  what  they  thought  would 
be  impossible?  Such  victory  is  often  the 
fruit  of  a  dogged  determination  that  re- 
fused to  quit,  even  when  it  seemed  hope- 
less to  fight  further.  Every  man  who 
fights  through  to  victory,  against  what 
seems  to  be  hopeless  obstacles,  is  a  hero. 
You  and  I  should  keep  him  in  mind  as 
an  ideal,  to  spur  us  on  when  the  going 
is  tough  and  we  see  no  possible  way  in 
which  to  win — except  to  do  our  best 
and  to  leave  the  rest  to  God. 

The  thin  line  that  separates  success 
from  failure  may  often  be  crossed  by 
just  keeping  on  when  we  can  see  no 
earthly  use  in  keeping  on. 

Such  men  serve  to  remind  us  of 
what  is  said  to  have  been  the  life  motto 
of  the  great  Dr.  Charles  William  Eliot 


in  the  years  of  his  distinguished  presi- 
dency of  Harvard: 

It  can't  be  done; 

It  never  has  been  done; 

Therefore  I  will  do  it. 

That  motto  is  so  splendid  that  you  and 
I  may  well  put  it  where  we  can  see  it — 
and  then  follow  it. 

Much  as  a  chemist  goes  into  his  lab- 
oratory to  analyze  a  chemical  mixture 
in  order  to  discover  all  of  its  constituent 
elements,  so  it  would  pay  us  to  try  to 
analyze  the  sort  of  success  that  comes 
from  the  crucible  of  the  impossible. 

We  may  differ  as  to  the  order  in 
which  they  should  be  used,  but  I  suspect 
that  we  might  all  agree  that  these  things 
are  all  a  part  of  the  end-product  that  is 
success  from  the  apparently  impossible : 
a  dream,  insight,  courage,  toil,  patience, 
persistence,  faith,  wisdom.  An  imposing 
list !  And  every  one  of  those  is  worthy 
of  a  place  in  our  lives  if  we  hope  to 
achieve  any  real  success  for  ourselves 
today  and  tomorrow. 
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If  we  look  carefully  at  the  lives  of 
men  who  have  achieved  success  against 
what  seemed  to  be  impossible  obstacles, 
I  think  we  shall  find  that  they  had  set 
out  for  a  goal  because  of  an  aspiration — 
a  dream  or  a  vision  of  something  that 
seemed  to  be  worth  incalculable  effort. 
Men  of  science  have  followed  such 
dreams.  Explorers  have  followed  hard 
after  such  visions.  The  things  that  men 
have  invented  have  been  the  result  of 
their  quest  after  things  that  their  minds 
pictured.  A  man  sought  a  western  pas- 
sage to  the  Indies  and  found  America. 
Men  have  followed  dreams  to  discover 
gorgeous  dyes  and  enticing  perfumes 
from  smelly  coal  tar,  and  extract  heal- 
ing medicine  from  rotting  mold. 

Dreams,  you  see,  don't  always  lead 
us  where  we  hope  they  will.  Sometimes 
they  get  out  of  hand  and  we  end  up 
where  we  never  expected  to  be.  The  un- 
predicted  sometimes  blossoms  as  a 
miracle  before  our  very  eyes,  and  the 
unexpected  knocks  at  our  door  and  in- 
vites us  to  stake  out  claims  where  rich 
gold  lies  in  greater  abundance  than  we 
can  quite  manage.  God  must  get  great 
satisfaction  from  seeing  us  stumble,  all 
unknowing,  upon  things  that  He  had 
tried  hard  to  make  obvious  to  us  for 
ever  so  long ! 

Toil  is  an  ingredient  of  any  real 
success,  but  it  is  especially  so  in  the 
case  of  what  seems  to  our  unseeing  eyes 
to  be  sheer  impossibility.  Thomas  Edi- 
son is  credited  with  saying  that  success 
is  one-tenth  inspiration  and  nine-tenths 
perspiration.  The  inspiration  comes  first, 
and  it  should  stay  with  us  all  the  way ; 
but  we  do  not  cross  the  goal-line  until 
we  are  dripping  with  perspiration — and 
sometimes  not  until  Ave  drop  in  ex- 
haustion upon  the  ball  that  we  carried 
until  it  seemed  we  could  run  no  farther ! 

Courage  is  essential  too.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  the  Christian's  armor, 


as  Paul  listed  it,  has  no  provision  what- 
ever for  protecting  the  back !  The  Chris- 
tian has  no  business  running  for  cover. 
Jesus  didn't!  We  do  well  to  remember 
the  old  story  of  the  drummer  boy  who 
was  ordered  to  sound  retreat  but  replied 
that  he  didn't  know  how — and  sounded 
the  charge  instead — and  saw  the  troops 
fling  themselves  forward  to  victory  in- 
stead of  defeat. 

Insight  should  be  a  precious  word  to 
those  of  us  who  would  do  battle  with 
the  impossible.  It  means  seeing  into 
something — as  if  God  were  to  throw 
open  magic  casements,  to  let  us  see 
things  that  had  been  hidden  from  our 
eyes.  Don't  you  think  that  must  happen 
when  men  discover  penicillin  and  tyro- 
thrycin,  and  find  ways  to  increase  the 
productivity  of  the  soil,  and  perfect 
methods  of  manufacturing  that  give 
work  to  thousands  of  bread-winners  ?  If 
we  are  workers  together  with  God,  and 
if  He  opens  vistas  to  us  that  men  have 
never  seen  before,  the  impossible  has 
ceased  to  be  impossible! 

This  brings  us,  of  course,  to  the  all- 
important  matter  of  faith.  Men  of  power 
have  faith.  It  is  the  secret  of  their  power. 
A  friend  came  upon  Bishop  Phillips 
Brooks  upon  his  knees,  praying  aloud : 
"O  God,  give  me  power."  And  the  late 
Negro  scientist,  George  Washington 
Carver,  sought  such  power — and  insight 
— when  he  held  a  peanut  in  his  hand  and 
prayed  fervently:  "O  Lord,  show  me 
what  is  in  a  peanut."  How  can  the  im- 
possible stand  up  against  a  man  with 
such  faith — who  claims  the  help  of  God  ? 

Such  a  man,  with  such  faith,  may  even 
face  toward  the  shining  ideal  of  trying 
to  reach  perfection  in  his  Christian  life. 
For  he  would  hear  the  challenge  of 
Jesus :  "Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is 
perfect"  (Matthew  5:48) 


<Jofuc<l<dkl 


By  kol»etit  Gadpab  J^inine* 


FOR  THE  FOURTH   WEEK  OF  THE  MONTH 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

THE  POWER  OF  CHRIST 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  What  was  the  secret  of  the  power  of  Jesus?  (John  3  :2  ,  Acts  li>  -38) 

2.  How  do  you  account  for  the  tremendous  popularity  of  Jesus  with  the  common 
people?  (Mark  12:37;  John  6:2)      . 

3.  Why  did  His  teachings  carry  such  weight  with  the  people?  vt-uke  4:32;  John 
7:16,  17) 

4.  When  do  we  appreciate  His  power  most?  (II  Corinthians  12:9) 

5.  What  is  the  greatest  use  that  He  makes  of  His  power  for  us?  (Matthew  9:6; 
Hebrews  7:25) 


•  Resource  material: 

The  extraordinary  power  of  Jesus 
stands  out  in  every  part  of  our  New 
Testament  records  concerning  Him. 
That  power  combined  in  many  ways  to 
give  us  the  picture  of  His  matchless 
life.  He  gave  us  the  answer  to  our 
wistful  hopes  concerning  God  and  His 
power  and  His  love. 

A  distinguished  German  philosopher, 
Friedrich  Schleiermacher,  wrote  these 
significant  words  about  Jesus : 

"I  stand  before  Christ  as  before  a 
riddle,  in  the  presence  of  which  all  my 
philosophical  and  historical  criticism  is 
silent.  I  know  not  what  to  call  that 
being  to  which  in  the  entire  history  of 
humanity  I  find  no  analogy.  But  I  find 
that  the  whole  history  of  humanity  be- 
fore him  and  after  him  points  to  him, 
and  in  him  finds  its  center  and  its  solu- 
tion. His  whole  conduct,  his  deeds,  his 
addresses,  have  a  supernatural  char- 
acter, being  altogether  inexplicable  from 
human  relations  and  human  means.  I 
feel  that  there  is  something  more  than 


a  man,  that  he  must  be  a  divine  am- 
bassador." 

You  and  I  may  not  be  able  to  state 
the  case  as  convincingly,  but  many  a 
poor  soul  has  found  experiences  in 
Christian  faith  that  go  beyond  any  mere 
words.  Some  of  the  finest  Christian! 
that  you  have  known  have  been  peopU 
who  are  not  able  to  put  the  glow  of  their 
faith  into  adequate  words.  They  simply 
would  say  the  words  that  Pilate  said 
that  day,  but  with  deeper  meaning  than 
Pilate's:  "Behold  the  man!" 

You  may  remember  that  Henry  Van 
Dyke  said  that  Christmas — the  birth  of 
Jesus — is  the  sunrise  of  the  Bible.  Don't 
you  agree  that  all  that  went  betore  was 
only  a  kind  of  prelude  to  the  dawn? 
And  wouldn't  you  say  that  everything 
that  follows  in  the  Bible  has  light  and 
meaning  because  of  Him  whose  birth  the- 
angels  heralded  that  glad  night  in 
Bethlehem? 

We  expect  a  great  man  to  have  powei . 
Jesus   had  it.   If  we   are   impressed  by 
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His  physical  strength  and  moral  bold- 
ness when  He  made  a  whip  of  cords  and 
drove  the  money-changers  from  the 
temple,  we  might  remember  two  other 
instances  that  show  far  more  than  or- 
dinary force  of  character.  One  was  a 
time  when  unfriendly  persons  in  a  crowd 
were  going  to  hurl  Him  over  a  cliff. 
But  the  record  calmly  states  that  He 
passed  through  their  midst.  (Luke  4:28- 
32)  How  could  that  happen?  I  wish 
some  of  our  artists  had  remembered  to 
portray  the  virility  and  power  of  the 
Master  in  their  paintings  ! 

And  there  is  a  similar  record  on  that 
awful  night  when  Judas  led  a  band  of 
men  to  take  Him  with  swords  and 
staves.  When  they  came  upon  Him  in 
the  dark  garden  of  Gethsemane  Jesus 
stepped  forward  and  asked  them  whom 
they  sought.  When  they  answered, 
"Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  these  simple  words 
left  His  lips:  "I  am  He."  And  what 
happened  then?  "They  went  backward 
and  fell  to  the  ground."  (John  18  :6) 

How  can  you  explain  that  unless  you 
recognize  such  extraordinary  power  in 
Him  that  even  those  simple  words  threw 
fright  into  burly  men  with  weapons?  It 
was  not  the  mere  words  themselves, 
surely,  but  the  tone  of  unshaken  author- 
ity and  sureness  in  His  voice,  and  pur- 
haps  the  look  of  adamant  courage  in  His 
face  as  they  saw  it  in  the  gleams  of  their 
lanterns  !  They  had  not  reckoned  with 
the  moral  grandeur  of  the  Son  of  God ! 

The  words  that  Jesus  used  in  His 
verbal  encounter  with  Pilate  were  not  a 
braggart's  swagger,  but  the  simple,  un- 
adorned courage  of  one  who  knew  that 
no  Roman  could  pierce  His  soul  unto 
death.  They  were  as  calm  and  sure  as 
the  words  He  spoke  on  quite  another 
day  to  a  woman  at  the  well-curb  at 
Sychar  when  she  spoke  of  the  Messiah, ' 
and  Jesus  replied  simply,  "I  that  speak 
unto  thee  am  He"  (John  4:26) 


Courage  and  sureness  are  marks  of 
power.  Jesus  showed  how  well  He  pos- 
sessed these  in  the  moments  when  He 
was  tempted.  His  courage  enabled  Him 
to  face  those  difficult  temptations  with- 
out any  trace  of  weakness.  And  He  re- 
sisted them  with  the  calm  sureness  of 
one  who  had  unlimited  spiritual  re- 
serves within  Him. 

Each  of  those  temptations  was  skil- 
fully aimed  at  a  point  where  He  was 
supposed  to  be  particularly  vulnerable. 
He  wanted  food.  He  wanted  a  hearing 
for  His  message.  He  wanted  the  al- 
legiance of  all  people  everywhere.  If  you 
will  read  the  account  of  these  tempta- 
tions you  will  see  how  well  they  were 
timed.  The  attack  was  skilfully  planned. 
But  He  came  off  victor.  We  might  well 
emulate  Him  as  we  face  our  own  tempta- 
tions today  and  tomorrow.  And  we 
should  remember  that  we  can  turn  to 
God  for  strength  in  any  hour  of  our 
need!  We  can  pray  for  strength  as  He 
taught  us,  saying,  "Our  Father." 

Long  before  Schleiermacher  paid  trib- 
ute to  the  uniqueness  of  Jesus,  a  Phari- 
see named  Nicodemus,  a  ruler  of  the 
Jews,  raised  his  voice  in  tribute  to  Him. 
Coming  to  Jesus  by  night,  Nicodemus 
declared  that  the  Master  had  come  from 
God  and  that  the  miracles  could  never 
have  been  wrought  except  for  the  fact 
that  God  was  with  the  One  who  per- 
formed them. 

We  have  the  obligation  to  follow  in 
His  steps !  And  we  should  count  it  a 
high  privilege  to  try  to  follow  His  ex- 
ample and  live  our  lives  with  exalted 
motives  and  purposes,  and  with  utter 
faith  that  we  are  never  left  alone  as  we 
try  to  do  our  best! 

The  power  of  the  Risen  Lord  is  with 
us  as  we  serve  in  His  name !  That  power 
can  make  us  strong  for  great  tasks  !  Said 
Paul,  "I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ, 
who  strengthened  me."  (Philippians  4: 
13) 


^OfUc'Icdki 


By  (ZobeAt  Gaipan,  Jludne'. 


FOR      THE       FIFTH       WEEK      OF      THE      MONTH 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

WHAT  MEMORIALS  ARE  BEST? 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Why  should  zve  strive,  as  a  nation,  to  follow  the  will  of  God?  (Psalm  144:15) 

2.  What  is  the  plan  of  God  for  any  nation  that  will  follow  His  will?  (Isaiah  32  :18) 

3.  Do  you  believe  that  God  purposes  that  nations  that  folloiv  His  will  should 
enjoy  security  and  plenty?  (Isaiah  60:18) 

4.  Do  you  believe  that  the  righteousness  and  the  sins  of  any  nation  have  far- 
reaching  consequences  for  good  and  evil?  (Proverbs  14:34) 

5.  Why  should  we  look  to  God  for  moral  courage  as  well  as  His  help  in  physical 
bravery?  (Acts  20:24;  Proverbs  10:29) 


•  Resource  material: 

Do  you  have  the  feeling  that  Memo- 
rial Day  each  year  is  a  reminder  and  a 
challenge?  Does  it  serve  as  a  reminder 
of  the  heroism  and  the  sacrifices  of  men 
still  living,  as  well  as  the  sacrifices  of 
those  who  gave  up  their  lives  in  the 
service  of  their  country? 

And  is  it  not  also  a  challenge  to  us? 
Should  it  not  challenge  us  each  year  to 
set  up  fitting  memorials  to  those  who 
have  given  so  much  to  their  country  and 
to  us? 

It  has  been  interesting  to  see  a  definite 
change  in  our  attitude  toward  memorials. 
Many  communities  have  given  serious 
thought  to  the  need  for  making  our 
memorials  practical.  It  is  one  thing  to 
set  up  a  marble  shaft  engraven  with 
names  of  men  who  have  served  their 
country,  but  many  of  us  will  think  it  is 
even  better  to  use  a  less  pretentious 
memorial  and  then  supplement  it  with 
a  recreation  center  or  an  athletic  field 
or  a  hospital  or  a  library — some  place 
that    will    bring   advantages    of  a   very 


practical  sort  to  every  citizen  of  the 
community  and  yet  serve  as  fittingly  as  a 
memorial  as  any  marble  shaft  could 
serve. 

What  sort  of  memorial  would  you 
suggest  if  you  were  on  the  planning 
committee  for  it  in  your  own  commu- 
nity? Would  you  want  its  practical 
values  to  out-weigh  its  aesthetic  quali- 
ties? Or  would  you  wish  to  maintain 
aesthetic  values  along  with  uses  that 
some  would  call  more  practical? 

Martin  Luther  once  gave  us  some- 
thing that  we  do  well  to  recall  when  we 
come  to  Memorial  Day : 

"The  prosperity  of  a  country  depends 
not  on  the  abundance  of  the  revenues, 
nor  on  the  bearty  of  its  public  buildings, 
nor  on  the  strength  of  its  fortifications ; 
but  it  consists  in  the  number  of  its  cul- 
tivated citizens,  its  men  of  enlighten- 
ment, education,  and  character.  Here 
are  to  be  found  its  true  interests,  its 
chief  strength,  its  real  power." 

Those  words  are  worth  careful  study. 
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They  remind  us  that  no  towering  shaft 
or  lovely  park  is  a  sufficient  memorial, 
in  itself,  to  those  who  have  given  so 
tremendously  to  us  and  all  who  share 
our  country's  benefits.  We  have  a  debt 
to  them,  and  debts  call  for  settlement — 
not  with .  mere  tributes  in  beautifully 
carved  words  but  in  carefully  builded 
lives  and  characters  that  carry  on  the 
sort  of  ideals  and  the  high  type  of  serv- 
ice that  we  like  to  think  these  patriots 
would  have  given  if  they  had  continued 
to  live. 

Isn't  our  very  best  possible  memorial 
just  this — to  live  the  very  best  life  we 
can  live — as  Americans,  and  as  Chris- 
tians? 

General  Eisenhower  increased  his 
stature  in  the  eyes  of  a  great  many  good 
Americans  in  what  he  wrote  when  he 
declined  to  be  considered  as  a  candidate 
for  the  presidency  of  our  United  States. 
He  made  it  clear  that  his  outlook  and 
training  as  a  professional  soldier  had 
fitted  him  for  a  type  of  service  that  was 
very  different  from  the  service  that  the 
chief  executive  of  our  land  must  provide, 
and  he  felt  that  the  president  should  be 
a  civilian  rather  than  a  military  man. 

You  may  differ  with  him  on  that.  You 
may  say  that  Grant  and  McKinley  and 
Theodore  the  Rough-Rider  didn't  do  too 
badly  as  occupants  of  the  White  House 
and  you  would  be  quite  willing  to  see 
the  type  of  cooperation  that  Eisenhower 
or  Douglas  MacArthur  could  get  if 
handed  the  reins  in  Washington.  But  at 
least  we  shall  gladly  admit  that  a  re- 
turned member  of  our  armed  forces,  of 
whatever  branch  or  rank  or  rating, 
should  immediately  set  himself  to  the 
serious  task  of  being  a  helpful  citizen, 
serving  where  he  feels  he  can  best  serve. 


Wouldn't  you  say  that  such  a  man 
will  take  care  of  building  his  own  me- 
morial? And  I'm  not  talking  just  now 
merely  of  any  top-ranking  general:  I 
mean  you  too!  And  some  hard-hitting 
realist  might  even  say  that  if  you  do 
not  build  your  own  memorial,  there  isn't 
too  much  need  for  anybody  getting  very 
excited  about  building  one  for  you !  How 
much  truth  would  there  be  to  that? 

And  how  may  you  build  your  memo- 
rial? Can  you  do  better  than  to  build 
it  upon  patriotism  plus  piety?  Build 
upon  your  love  for  the  ideals  upon  which 
your  country  was  founded,  and  build 
upon  your  love  for  God  who  gives  you 
all  that  you  have  that  is  good ! 

There  is  a  beautiful  monument  over- 
looking the  bay  where  the  Mayflower 
landed  when  she  brought  her  precious 
human  cargo  to  our  shores.  Seated  at 
the  four  corners  of  the  pedestal  of  this 
monument  are  figures  representing  Law, 
Morality,  Freedom,  and  Education.  But 
rising  above  them  is  a  granite  shaft  on 
which  stands  a  giant  figure  representing 
Faith.  In  one  hand  she  holds  an  open 
Bible,  and  she  points  aloft  with  the 
other  hand  to  remind  us  of  the  over- 
brooding  presence  of  God,  without  whom 
no  nation  can  ever  rise  to  greatness 
and  maintain  its  leadership  among  the 
nations. 

We  had  better  build  on  these  things, 
and  help  other  individuals — and  other 
nations  if  possible — to  build  on  these 
mighty  foundations. 

If  we  do  this,  we  shall  build  memo- 
rials that  will  last — and  be  worthy  of 
lasting ! 

For  they  wrill  be  memorials  in  char- 
acter and  high  ideals  and  enduring 
service  to  God  and  our  country  and  our 
fellows ! 


Three  things  make  us  happy  and  content;  the  seeing  eye,  the  hearing  ear,  the 
responsive    heart.  — Missionary   Digest 
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A  Z  You  Were!" 


REVERENCE 

REVERENCE  is  defined  as  profound 
honor  or  respect  felt  or  manifested. 
Synonyms  for  reverence  are  veneration, 
adoration,  worship.  True  reverence  for 
God  may  be  expressed  by  our  willing, 
our  thinking,  and  by  what  we  say  and 
do.  Can  one  be  truly  reverent  and  ignore 
the  hour  of  worship?  To  these  men  in 
the  cartoon,  church  call  means  little  or 
nothing.  They  have  formed  the  habit  of 
absenting  themselves  from  the  hour  of 
worship.  How  tragic  that  in  civilized 
America,  which  God  has  so  abundantly 
blessed,  any  man  should  ignore  the  hour 
set  apart  for  the  special  purpose  of 
showing  reverence  to  Almighty  God. 

The  trouble  with  the  world  today  is 
that  so  many  fail  to  worship  God  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  Have  they  not  sub- 
stituted false  gods  for  the  true  God? 
The  Nazis  turned  away  from  God  to 
Mein  Kampf.  They  rejected  Christ  and 
accepted  Hitler.  If  Hitler  had  rever- 
enced God  and  directed  his  energies 
toward  promoting  good  will  and  lifting 
up  Christ  among  men  the  war  might 
not  have  started,  and  Germany  today 
could  have  been  a  prosperous  nation  and 
beloved  everywhere  throughout  the 
world.  What  a  different  world  this 
would  be  if  all  men  would  truly  rever- 
ence God.  One  way  to  express  true 
reverence  is  to  honor  Him  by  attending 
the  hour  of  worship. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  was  an  all- 
around  great  leader.  He  was  in  every 
respect  a  manly  man  and  he  believed 
and  taught  that  it  is  both  a  privilege  and 


a  duty  to  attend  the  service  of  worship. 
He  said :  "No  sermon  is  so  poor  that 
some  good  cannot  be  gotten  out  of  it. 
He  who  attends  the  religious  service 
will  hear  the  Scripture  read,  inspiring 
hymns  sung,  and  a  sermon  preached  by 
a  man  who  has  dedicated  his  life  to 
the  Gospel  ministry." 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution  rec- 
ognized the  existence  and  sovereignty 
of  the  Supreme  Being.  Every  President 
of  the  United  States  has  taken  his  oath 
of  office  with  hand  resting  upon  the 
Bible.  Every  day's  session  of  the  House 
and  Senate  of  the  Congress  begins  with 
prayer.  The  American  way  of  life  in- 
cludes the  hour  of  worship. 

— Chaplain  Alva  J.  Brasted 


Answers  to  Men  of  Military  Might  Quiz 
(For  questions  see  page  20.) 


1— d 

6— b 

2— e 

7— c 

3— a 

8-g 

4— f 

9-j 

5— h 

10— i 
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At  Your  Service 

I  am  writing  you  to  know  if  it  would 
be  all  right  for  me  to  send  you  money 
for  a  two-year  subscription  to  your 
magazine  The  Link,  and  I  would  like 
for  you  to  send  it  to  a  German  that  I 
saw  would  like  to  have  the  magazine 
and  does  not  have  the  money.  I  always 
have  a  little  something  to  help  someone 
that  needs  it.  I  was  in  Germany  in  the 
69th  Division  and  I  was  in  Dresden 
once,  and  when  I  was  reading  the  No- 
vember Link  I  saw  where  the  man 
wanted  the  magazine.  So  if  you  will 
please  send  me  the  O.K.  I  will  send 
you  the  money.  Let  me  know  the  cost 
for  two  years,  please. 

I  am  a  Negro  and  I  had  a  very  nice 
time  in  Germany  when  the  war  was  on. 
So  please  send  me  the  O.K.  and  I  will 
send  you  the  money  at  once,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  a  year's  subscription  myself. 
The  address  of  the  one  I  want  to  send 
The  Link  to  is  as  follows : 


Heinrtch  Weidel 
Dresden — A — 28 
Braunsdorfer  Strasse  24 
Germany — Saxony — Russian  Zone 

Pvt.  Robert  Ward,  U.  S.  Army 


(Editor's  Note:  We  regretfully  informed 
Pvt.  Ward  that  it  is  not  permissible  to  send 
printed  matter  into  the  Russian  Zone  of  Ger- 
many. We  hope  Mr.  Weidel  will  hear  of  Pvt. 
Ward's  kind  gesture.) 


Fan  Mail 

It  is  now  some  years  since  the  first 
copy  of  The  Link  came  my  way  in  the 
African  desert  which  led  to  correspond- 
ence, and  subsequently,  the  much  wel- 
comed regular  copy  you  forwarded  me 
throughout  the  African  and  Italian 
campaigns. 

I  often  find  myself  thinking  of  those 
days,  and  all  those  on  your  side  of  the 
Atlantic  I  came  in  contact  with. 

May  I  therefore  take  this  opportu- 
nity through  your  columns,  to  wish  both 
yourself  and  all  readers,  a  happy  and 
peaceful  year.  May  The  Link  do  much 
to  foster  the  bond  of  friendship  in  the 
days  ahead,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
May  the  friendship,  and  fellowship, 
which  The  Link  forged  during  the  war 
years  prosper  during  these  days  of  peace. 

In  the  days  ahead  we  would  do  well 
to  ponder  over  the  spirit  of  fellowship 
spread  during  those  years  of  strain  and 
horror,  and  if  it  could  do  so  much  then, 
surely  even  more  could  be  accomplished 
in  the  days  of  peace.  Or  shall  we  forget? 
Let  us  hope  not. 

Major  L.  F.   Rogers,  M.   B.  E. 
"  Glendaragh" 

39   Greeuliurst   Road 
West  Norwood,  S.  E.   27 
London,  England 

I'm  reading  The  Link  since  a  year, 
when  I  got  the  magazine  each  month 
from    an    American    soldier,    who    was 
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stationed  in  our  neighbor  village,  and 
I  must  say,  I  had  very  much  joy.  But 
not  only  I,  but  also  a  great  number  of 
my  comrades  rejoiced  it.  You  must 
know  that  I  am  a  German  boy,  18  years 
old,  and  a  pupil  of  a  Highschool  (Ober- 
realschule).  Sure  you  know  that  you  can 
get  no  books  or  magazines  in  Germany. 
And  only  the  German  youth,  inhabitants 
of  a  demoralized  country,  know  how  we 
need  something  to  read  like  The  Link. 
In  our  bad  and  inconsolable  life,  your 
magazine  was  for  us  each  month  a  new 
source  of  joy,  new  power  and  hope  for 
a  better  future.  And  that  is  therefore 
the  main  cause  why  I  write  you  today. 

My  American  friend  was  transferred 
three  months  ago  to  Munich,  362  kilo- 
meters distance  from  our  village.  He 
sent  me  still  once  more  a  number,  but 
then  he  wrote  that  it's  now  impossible 
to  him  to  send  the  magazine  any  more. 
And  so  I  was  forced  to  answer  my 
comrades  with  no,  when  they  asked  me 
for  the  new  number  of  The  Link.  So 
I  have  now  a  favor  to  ask.  In  the  num- 
ber 11  of  The  Link  you  wrote  that  the 
magazine  was  bound  for  the  year  1946, 
or  do  you  maybe  bind  it  also  for  the 
year  1947?  And  so  I  dare  to  beg  you 
to  send  me  one  of  the  bounded  issues  as 
a  gift.  You'll  know  that  I  cannot  pay 
for  it,  for  Germans  are  not  allowed  to 
possess  dollars.  I  thank  you  hearty,  if 
you  could  send  me  the  magazines. 

Werner  Englert 

(13a).    Kdlberau    iiber   Aschaffenburg/Unterfr. 

Bahnstr.   60 

Bavaria,  Germany,  American  Occupation  Zone 

News  of  SMCL  Units 

An  election  was  held  last  month  for 
new  League  officers.  The  newly  elected 
officers  are  desirous  of  building  a  bigger 
and  better  League  than  before,  i.e.,  by 
encouraging  membership  and  through 
personal  soul  winning.  The  officers  and 


other  League  members  are  endeavoring 
to  increase  membership  by  showing  to 
the  personnel  on  this  base  that  the 
SMCL  is  an  active,  worth-while  organi- 
zation. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  approxi- 
mately twenty-five  active  members  in 
the  League  and  ten  associate  members. 
A  business  meeting  is  held  each  week 
and  a  full  hour  of  Bible  study  is  held 
two  nights  each  week.  A  social  is  often 
given  on  Saturday  or  on  one  of '  the 
holidays.  The  League  also  engages  in 
such  activities  as  the  church  choir  and 
the  Sunday  school  class. 

The  League  officers  will  hereafter 
make  it  a  standing  policy  to  submit 
monthly  reports  so  this  branch  of  the 
SMCL  will  not  be  thought  of  as  a  dead 
organization. 

L.  J.  Miller,  Secretary 
Ashiya    Air   Base   SMCL 
APO  929,  clo  Postmaster 
San   Francisco,    California 

Backfire 

I  am  a  regular  reader  of  your  little 
paper  The  Link  and  find  it  very  inter- 
esting, especially  since  I'm  overseas  in 
the  Army  Air  Force.  Your  December 
issue  has  a  story  in  it  with  which  I  am 
forced  to  disagree  a  little.  The  story  is 
"Santa  Claus,  North  Pole." 

I  live  3  miles  from  Santa  Claus,  Ind. 
I  wish  that  Link  readers  could  know 
about  the  Santa  Claus  Land  Park  and 
the  routine  taken  to  get  all  letters  to 
Santa  Claus  answered.  It  is  really  amaz- 
ing what  crowds  and  business  this  place 
and  post  office  have  around  Christmas. 

I  would  like  very  much  for  this  town 
and  the  park  and  post  office  to  get  a  little 
publicity  in  The  Link;  also  what  the 
Santa  Claus  American  Legion  does  for 
all  children  who  write  to  Santa  Claus. 

Scjt.    Wallace  G.   Schaaf,   REUSAF,  15208259 
338th    Reconnaissance   Sdqn    (VLR),   Mapping 
APO  902.  clo  Postmaster 
San  Francisco,  California 


A  kind-hearted  gentleman,  hearing  a 
•dog  howl  mournfully,  decided  to  in- 
vestigate the  animal's  ailment.  He  found 
the  dog  sitting  on  his  haunches  but  still 
howling. 

"What  ails  your  dog?"  he  asked  the 
•hound's  owner. 

"Oh,  he's  just  lazy,"  said  the  owner. 
"But    laziness    doesn't    make    a    dog 
ihowl." 

"No,  but  he's  sitting  on  a  sand  burr." 
— Camp  Lee  Traveller 
♦ 
"I'm  gonna  sneeze." 
"At  who?" 
"Atchoo." 

— Boston  Naval  Shipyard  News 
♦ 
His  wife  was  a  WAVE,  and  he  waved 

at  a  WAC. 
The  WAC  was  in  front,  but  the  WAVE 

was  in  back. 
Instead  of  a  wave  from  the  WAC,  be  it 

said, 
He  got  a  whack  from  the  WAVE  he 
had  wed. 

— Exchange 
4. 

Inspecting  Officer :  "Gig  this  man. 
Dusty  sight  and  dirty  bore." 

Enlistee  (under  his  breath)  :  .  .  .  "I 
am  not !" 

— Army  Times 

Senator  H.  Styles  Bridges  was  stay- 
ing with  farm  friends  in  his  native  state 
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of  New  Hampshire  recently.  The  phone 
rang.  His  hostess  answered,  listened  a 
minute,  said,  "  'Deed  it  is !"  and  hung 
up,  without  making  any  comment.  Pretty 
soon  the  phone  rang  again,  she  listened 
a  bit,  and  repeated,  "  'Deed  it  is !"  again 
without  making  any  comment.  This 
happened  several  times,  until  Senator 
Bridges  could  stand  it  no  longer.  "What 
were  they  saying?"  he  asked.  "Why," 
replied  his  hostess,  "the  operator  just 
kept  saying,  'Long  distance  from  Wash- 
ington,' and  I  agreed  with  her." 

— Christian   Union  Herald 


A  noted  meat  packer  named  Young, 
One  day  when  his  nerves  were  unstrung, 
Pushed  his  wife's  ma  unseen 
In  the  chopping  machine. 
He     canned     her,     and     labeled     her 
"TONGUE." 

— Exchange 


I   WANT   TO   REPORT  A    RO&&ER*" 


ACENCIES: 


CHURCHES: 


Co-operating  with 

THE  GENERAL  COMMISSION  ON  CHAPLAINS 

and  the  work  of  the 

SERVICE  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  LEAGUE 


National  Council  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
International  Council  of  Religious  Education 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
International  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor 


Advent     Christian     Cen.     Conference 
America 

Assemblies  of  Cod 

Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian 

Baptist,  National  Conv.  U.  S.  A.,  Inc. 

Baptist,  National  Conv.  of  Amer. 

Baptist,  Northern 

Baptist,  Seventh  Day 

Baptist,   Southern 

Baptist,  United  Amer.  Free  Will 

Christian   Reformed 

Christian  Science 

Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance 

Church  of  Cod 

Church  of  the  Nazarene 

Churches  of  Cod  in  N.  A. 

Congregational  Christian 

Disciples  of  Christ 

Evangelical  Free  Church  of  Amer. 

Evangelical  and  Reformed 

Evangelical  Congregational 

Evangelical  Mission  Covenant 

Evangelical  United  Brethren 

Free  Methodist 

Friends    (Quakers) 


of        General  Baptist 
Latter  Day  Saints 
Methodist 

Methodist,  African  M.E. 
Methodist,  African  M.  E.  Zion 
Methodist  Colored 
Mennonite 
Moravian 

North  Amer.  Baptist  Cen.  Conf. 
Pilgrim  Holiness 
Presbyterian  Cumberland 
Presbyterian,  United 
Presbyterian,  U.S. 
Presbyterian,  U.S.A. 
Primitive  Methodist 
Protestant   Episcopal 
Reformed  in  America 
Salvation  Army 
Seventh  Day  Adventist 
Swedish  Baptist 
Unitarian 

United  Brethren  O.C. 
Universalist 
Wesleyan  Methodist 


From  Occupational  Zones 

And  so  I  count  another  moon,  my  dear, 

So  many  now  have  waned  since  last 

I  saw  your  face,  held  you  close — 

Tonight  a  cold  wind  whips  across  disputed  lands, 

A  sharp  tenseness  stirs  a  troubled  madness 

And  ghosts  of  my  lost  Buddies  still 

Ride  phantom  bombers  into  the  high  moon-glow, . . . 

Today  at  dusk,  my  love,  I  rested  for  awhile 

In  what  was  once  a  famous  temple 

And  thot  of  you,  of  Spring  and  the  apple  blossoms, 

Realized  formulas  of  rude  valor  are  not  enough 

To  span  vicious  dimensions — 

But  should  I  fail  to  count  another  moon,  my  sweet, 
We'll  meet,  again — You  and  I — in  some  unglimpsed  age 
Down  by  a  picket  gate  where  apple  blossoms 
Reward  the  dreams  lost  by  the  brave.  .  .  . 

— Loraine  Lashley 
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